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THE DISMAL SPECTACLE IN SOUTH- 
EASTERN EUROPE. 

WHATEVER may be the terms of peace ulti- 
mately enforced on Turkey by the so-called Eu- 
ropean concert, it is certain that Greece has 
been thrust back for, at least, a generation. 
Indeed, when her display of incapacity in the 
present war is viewed in connection with the 
similar disclosures made in 1885, in 1878, and 
in 1854, it seems probable that Greece will be 
henceforth aljudged by Europe disqualified for 
national expansion, and that the dream of a 
Greater Hellas will have to be definitely re- 
nounced. To Philhellenists this is a painful 
result of the persistent effort and natural desire 
of Greeks to recover all the Kuropean lands at 
least associated in history with the Hellenic 
name, and to figure in the twentieth century as 
For the failure of their 


aspirations, however, they have mainly them- 


a considerable power. 


selves to blame; for, although the lessons of ex- 
perience have not been wanting, they have 
proved unable to correct the vices of their gov- 
ernment, which are due, apparently, to congen- 
ital faults of character. They have retained in 
its essentials the language of their hervie ances- 
tors; but the Pyrrhic phalanx and the spirit 
that fired it seem irreparably gone, and they 
recall far more vividly the degenerate Hellenes 
whom the Romans despised than the men who 
fought at Thermopylae and Salamis. 

The Greeks have had plenty of time in which 
to organize a large and trustworthy army, and, 
as we have said, they have been repeatedly 
taught by rude experience that they must either 
fit themselves to cope single-handed with the 
Turk, or wait patiently for such a share in the 
ultimate partition of the Sultan’s assets as the 
great Christian powers may be willing to award 
them. It is now upward of forty years since 
the Greeks resolved upon securing that north- 
ward extension of territory which must be rec- 
ognized as geographically and ethnologically 
their due. At the outbreak of the Crimean 
war, when Turkey was overmatched by Russia, 
no active intervention in the struggle having 
as yet been made by England and France, it 
struck the Greeks that the moment was sea- 
sonable for the seizure of Epirus and Thessaly, 
and, accordingly, in January, 1854, the war 
for “‘The Outer Hellas’? began. Six thousand 
or more irregulars, composed mainly of jail- 
birds and brigands, having been acclaimed by 
mobs and blessed by priests and bishops, hur- 
ried to the northern frontier, shouting, for war- 
ery, ‘The Hellenic Empire or death.”” That 
they had no intention of living or dying up to 
the war-cry was shown by the speedy and piti- 
able collapse of the demonstration. For pillage 
the Greeks evinced remarkable aptitude, but 
for fighting they had none. Whenever a Turk 
showed himself, they ran, and the sole victims 
of their patriotic raid were the Christian sub- 
jects of the Sultan, whom they were professing 
to emancipate. This foray, which was under- 
taken in defiance of the western powers, and 
which was followed by an English-French oc- 
cupation of Athens, is depicted by Finlay, the 
historian of modern Greece, in terms curiously 
applicable to the recent performance. ‘The 
Greeks,’ he says, ‘‘overrated their own mili- 
tary strength and political importance; they 
mistook the violence of Christian hostility to 
Mohammedanism among the population of Eu- 
ropean Turkey. The want of capacity to exe- 
cute any plan on the part of the Greek Minis- 
ters, the neglect of discipline in the Greek army, 
anil the disorderly and cowardly behavior of the 
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soldiers, rendered the treachery of the Greek 
government abortive.”” During the last Rus- 
sian-Turkish war, the Greeks remained inac- 
tive, but their passive attitude was involuntary. 
The Greek people were as eager for war as they 
were this year, and, when all the Ottoman levies 
were needed north of the Balkans, a single Greek 
army corps, advanced with promptitude, might 
have gained possession of Salonica. When an 
attempt was made, however, to mobilize the 
force that existed upon paper, it turned out that 
only some eight thousand men could be placed 
under the colors, and that even for these there 
was no ammunition. The impotence of Greece 
being thus made patent, there was nothing for 
her but to remain a mere spectator, hoping to 
reap where she had not sown. She received 
from the Congress of Berlina handsome reward 
for doing nothing, though not so much as she 
deemed herself entitled to, or as it was origi- 
nally intended to bestow onher. In July, 1888, 
the powers gave her, and she accepted, a fron- 
tier which would have run from the northern- 
most summits of Olympus to the mouth of the 
river Calamas, making Elassona, Metzovo and 
Janina Greek towns. Turkey, however, opposed 
this concession on the ground that it would give 
Greece great strategical ad vantages, as of course 
itdid; after some eight months the powers gave 
way, and the present frontier was drawn.  Per- 
ceiving that the eastern question had not been 
solved by the Berlin Congress, and that it would 
be soon reopened, the Greek government now de- 
termined to arm; in 1882 it passed a law enforc- 
ing universal military service, and proceeded to 
construct a fleet. The arrangements were ex- 
pected to give a mobilizable force of 150,000 
men. When the coup d’état in Eastern Rou- 
mania took place in September, 1885, both 
Greeks and Servians began to mobilize, and, 
had they struck quickly, might have gained a 
considerable advantage at the outset, for Turkey 
had not then in Europe more than 30,000 or 
10,000 men. As a matter of fact, the Greek 
army took eight months instead of eight days 
to mobilize, and then could collect only 40,000 
men on the Thessalian border. Meanwhile 
Turkey had echeloned 200,000 soldiers along 
the Servian and Thessalian frontiers, and the 
powers had interposed to prevent a conflict by 
blockading the coasts of Greece. 

After burning a little powder on the Thes- 
salian boundary, the Greeks demobilized in 
May, 1886, having thus failed twice within 
seven years to deliver captive Hellas because 
she lacked material force. Had there been any 
backbone in them, they would have henceforth 
spared no effort to remedy defects of organiza- 
tion and to create an efficient army. Between 
I886 and 1897 they have had eleven years, a 
period quite long enough in which to eliminate 
incapable officers, to fill magazines, and to drill 
a considerable body of privates. They did 
none of these things; the quality of their army, 
instead of improving, deteriorated between 1886 
and 1897. It was, therefore, a hopeless war 
into which they blundered in the spring of this 
year. Even had not the Greeks been over- 
whelmingly outnumbered on the Thessalian 
border, their untrained levies could not hope to 
face with success the courage of the Turks who 
showed themselves at Plevna able to cope with 
the Russian infantry. It is true that raw sol- 
diers sometimes fight well, but if they are to 
distinguish themselves two conditions must be 
present—they must be brought upon the field in 
good order, and they must haye no cause to dis- 
trust the skill of theircommander. In the case 
of the Greeks, both conditions were lacking. 
At the first battle of Bull Run in our civil war 
the Northerners were, to a large extent, raw 
soldiers, yet they lost eleven per cent of their 
force before they gave way. In the fighting at 
the Milona Pass the Greeks seem to have fallen 
back after a loss of less than one per cent. 
Throughout the recent contest they displayed 
all of the mismanagement which characterized 
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the French conduct of the 1870 campaign, and 
but very little of the passionate devotion evinced 
by individual French officers, which alone can 
console Frenchmen for the shame and sorrow 
of that year. Had the Greeks fallen by thou- 
sands, or even by hundreds, at Larissa or at 
Pharsala, they would at least have earned the 
respect of Europe; as it is, they have earned 
only contempt. Unfortunately, there is no 
prospect that Greece will profit by the four les- 
sons here enumerated, and that she will at last 
abandon her shifty, skulking, dishonorable 
ways. Corruption and venality seem to have 
been ingrained in the Greek character ever 
since the days of Polybius, who complained 
that the great public men of his day could not 
be trusted to keep faith. Money left with them 
on deposit was certain, he said, to be embezzled, 
and their plighted word, though attested by 
thirty witnesses, was worthless. They have 
given in our day great attention to the culti- 
vation of the intellect, but they seem to have 
neglected entirely the education of the char- 
acter. It is as true to-day, as it was when 
Finlay wrote forty years ago, that they have 
no sense of duty. They do not accept the 
proverb that honesty is the best policy. 

After all, the most distressing feature of the 
spectacle now presented in southeastern Europe 
is not the blighting of the hopes of aggrandize- 
ment long cherished by the Hellenic kingdom, 
but the postponement of the deliverance of the 
Greek subjects of the Sultan, which has, at 
times, seemed near at hand. It now looks as 
if the twentieth century might be considerably 
advanced before the Greek Christians of Epirus 
and Macedonia are set free. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 





BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of * Helens Babies,’ etc., ete. 





As between political campaigns is a comparatively 
safe time to talk about banks, I venture to ask attention 
to the fact that the rich men who are most interested in 
the banking business are not starting any new banks 
and that they are consolidating some of the older ones. 
About this time last year, and for several months after, 
the people were told incessantly and with an appearance 
of extreme sincerity that the banks—especially those of 
the national system, with the privilege to issue circulat- 
ing notes that pass as freely as greenbacks or gold— 
were leeches, and vultures, and wolves, and Shylocks, 
and monopolists, and many other kinds of reprehensible 
beings, and they were devouring the people’s substance 
and accumulating all the money in the land. At pres- 
ent, while the improvement of business is making bor- 
rowers active, these bloodsuckers, if they are consistent, 
should be more energetic than during the stagnation 
period; they should be founding new banks all over the 
country, for it needs but one hundred thousand dollars 
at most to establish a national bank in a county town. 
Yet, as already said, they are starting no new banks, 
and in the large cities, where the most money is held 
and loaned, they are consolidating so as to reduce ex- 
penses and become able to earn dividends; they are not 
even availing themselves to the full of their circulation 
privileges. Either the bankers have become fools, or 
their critics were grossly ignorant and mistaken. 


It costs the United States more than a thousand dol- 
lars a year to educate and graduate a young man at 
the Military Academy at West Point, and the annual 
expenditure upon an appointee who fails to graduate 
is equally large. Scholarships at the Academy are 
craved by many thousands of the ablest young men in 
the land, the admission requirements are not unfair nor 
the course unduly exacting, yet the average number of 
graduates is only two-thirds as great as it should be and 
the school is never full. The report of the official board 
of visitors of this year calls attention to the discrepancy 
and ascribes it to carelessness in making appointments. 
Too many Congressmen pay political and social debts 
with cadetships; others select by competitive exami- 
nations which nevertheless are not based on all the 
branches of which the entrance examinations will take 
account. To make a Congressman mend his ways is 
dreadfully hard, but the thousands of aspiring youths 
who are expecting to compete for scholarships can 
obtain for themseives a statement of the entrance re- 
quirements and avoid failure by beginning their special 
studies a long time in advance. The prize is worth the 
effort. 


More improbable than any statements in the tariff 
discussion or other departments of fiction are this sum- 
mer’s stories concerning the vagaries of lightning. The 
number and the startling details of these reports seem 
to suggest that a competitive contest in lying has been 
secretly started by enterprising news-gatherers in the 
thunder-shower belt, with lightning’s doings for the 
topic. Really, to read that lightning has melted the 
works of a man’s watch without burning the owner’s 
pocket, and has melted a woman's hairpins and corset- 
steels without hurting the wearer is to make the reader 
wonder whether the newspapers take their readers for 
fouls. Yet none of these tales, if true, is any more in- 
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explicable than some of the well-authenticated pranks 
of electricity. The most conservative experimenters 
can searcely believe some facts that their own eyes 
have reported; the longer they study the less are they 
inclined to doubt anything extraordinary and incom- 
prehensible if electricity is behind it; yet with all their 
study they know no more about the essence and nature 
of electricity itself than did the first savage who was 
frightened by thunder and lightning. 

The double-century run, which is the newest thing 
in bicycling and implies two hundred miles of wheeling 
in twenty-four hours, is an achievement to which proba- 
bly half a million men are aspiring; it is also an effort 
which should be left unmade unless the maker must go 
in haste for a fortune or a bride and cannot afford a rail- 
way ticket. In the most favorable circumstances a 
double-century run requires more expenditure of vital 
force than any military commander would require of 
seasohed soldiers except in grave emergencies. Dissi- 
pation is one of the dearest joys of humanity, and the 
impulse to indulge in it can be gratified by means of 
almost any sentiment or habit that is admirable in 
itself; some people dissipate deplorably even through 
their religious faculties without suspecting what is the 
matter with them, but to do it through bicycling is 
without a shadow of an excuse. Double-century runs 
should be let severely alone by ag whose life insur- 
ance policies are not as large as their families would 
like. 

According to statistics published by the government 
of Mexico nearly three hundred and fifty million doliars 
of American capital are invested in that country. It is 
well known that many millions more are in search of 
business opportunities down there. This does not tall 
with the theory that our country has not enough 
money for its own enterprises, but so much the worse 
for the theory. The Mexicans are not jealous of this 
incursion of foreign capital, for the Americans are 
obliged to be satistied with investments which yield a 
moderate profit; any opportunities to make from fifteen 
to twenty-five per cent a year are snapped up by the 
rich and well-to-do natives, of whom there are many, 
and who can get quite as much out of a dollar as any 
Yankees or other acquisitive race. 

Enough nonsense is being talked and printed about 
Hawaii to indicate that cyclopedias and other books of 
reference are not as numerous as they should be. Some 
of the disputants on either side of the annexation ques- 
tion would do well to divert their mental activity to the 
paving system of the planet Mars or civil service rules 
at the North Pole, for in such cases their statements 
would not be open to prompt correction by any clever 
schoolboy who keeps his memory within easy reach. 

American cities which have not yet obtained the new 
post-oftices or other large government buildings to which 
they are sure they are entitled are to be congratulated, 
for the Secretary of the Treasury, who has charge of the 
public buildings bureau, is going to allow any and all 
architects to compete in the designing of coming build- 
ings. As the best and most sightly — are frequently 
the least costly, the new method will not compel extra 
expense and the results will be educational as well as 
pleasing to the eye. As we are out of the great earth- 
quake belt and incendiarism is a crime the old eyesores 
must remain; there are enough of them to show many 
coming generations what post-offices, custom-houses 
and court-houses should not be, as well as what butch- 
ers of good stone, wood and iron some of their ancestors 
were. 

There was no satire in the selection of Colorado—the 
State that cast almost its entire vote last year for the 
free silver ticket—as the place of meeting of the con- 
vention of men interested in gold mining. It was be- 
cause this State, whose people have pretended that only 
free silver coinage could make them prosperous, has in 
the last four years more than trebled its gold yield and 
last year fell less than a third of a million dollars behind 
California, the ‘‘banner’’ gold State, and because Colo- 
rado’s smelters have improved and cheapened their pro- 
cesses until there are millions per year in rock which 
used to be thrown away; there is not now a “prospect 
hole’’ in the State that cannot expect a buyer. Mean- 
while the production of silver has not lessened ; Colo- 
rado contributed more than a third of the entire yield 
of the country, and as silver miners do not work for 
nothing nor even for their health alone, it is to be as- 
sumed that they made money out of the white metal. 
The presence of several hundred men interested in gold 
mining will do Colorado much good, for the State still 
has many promising mines awaiting means of develop- 
ment, but the gold men will let a lot of wind out of 
stories of the State’s ruin through the demonetization 
of silver. 

Our Canadian neighbors are to be congratulated on 
the success of their endeavor to have a fast transat- 
lantic steamship line of their own. The project re- 
quired ten million dollars capital, but the entire amount 
has been subscribed. We could not organize a similar 
line in the United States; higher cost of vessels and 
wages of crews, as well as the high rate of profit which 
American investors would expect from floating prop- 
erty, would prevent, even were there no other draw- 
backs. Canada is in great luck. 

America is to have the honor of giving to China the 
first modern college that will be attended by the higher 
classes of the ancient kingdom, and this success is due 
largely to the proved personal character of an American 
missionary. his achievement is the more remarkable 
for having followed the failure of Li Hung Chang him- 
self to found a similar college under Chinese direction. 
The project has been unanimously approved by the 
ministers of the Board of Foreign Affairs, in whose 
report was a high compliment to the missionary him- 
self, Dr. Gilbert Reid, son of a man who spent most of 
his life in missionary work in China. A significant 
fact, which was the turning-point toward the success 
of the college project, is that when the older Reid died, 
in the United States, his son adopted the Chinese cere- 
monials of mourning, and this so impressed the Chinese 
with the mourner’s filial regard—a virtue more common 
among those heathen than in any Christian Jand—that 
Dr. Reid received sympathetic messages from scores of 
high government officials. 

It is not certain that clothing will become much 
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dearer after the new tariff on wool goes into effect. 
The though’ occurred to some dealers in wool that it 
would be well to ‘‘stock up’’ in anticipation of a rise 
and to avoid paying the new duties, but these dealers 
were so numerous that thus far this year they have im- 
ported more than twice as much wool as was brought 
into the country in the twelve months of last year. If 
ef have overreached themselves, and if in time they 
find themselves obliged to forego most of their expected 
er on the surplus, they will not be the first long- 

eaded merchants who have been brought to grief by 
our peculiar tariff changes. 

To see ourselves as others see us it is necessary that 
others shall act as we do. Our immigration and labor 
laws are very severe toward persons of foreign birth 
who come into the United States merely to do stated 
work and who return to their foreign homes with their 
entire savings. The Canadian government recently 
decided to enforce its own alien law in Manitoba and 
the provinces further west, the purpose being to keep 
Canadians from being deprived of work by Americans. 
In the provinces alluded to some railway building is 
being done and there are many timber tracts owned by 
Americans who wish to employ American lumberimen. 
It is reported that the Canadian Pacific line will dis- 
criminate against American employees wherever it 
can. If we are right about contract-labor foreigners, 
Canada is not wrong; nevertheless there will be some 
home and village indignation meetings when the dis- 
charged workmen return from Canada to the land of 
their birth. 
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OUR NOTE-BOOK. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS, 





“DANDYISM AND BEAU BRUMMELL,” a work by Bar- 
bey d’Aurevilly, has just been given an English dress. 
The translator, Mr. Douglas Ainslie, is to be doubly 
commended, first. for providing us with an interesting 
book ; second, for introducing an admirable foreign au- 
thor. As for the hero, how great was his power will be 
the better understood when it is remembered that Byron 
said he would rather be Bruminell than Bonaparte. 
Dress, discretion and distinction made him what he 
was, and this book, which is analysis of these qualities, 
contains too an account of his career. Barbey d’Aure- 
villy was just the man to write it. A wit, and, like 
Brummell, an unequaled conversationalist, Flaubert de- 
clined to meet him for that very reason. ‘‘l won’'t,”’ he 
said. ‘I hear he talks better thanIdo. What was that 
he said about Sarcey?’’ he interrupted himself to ask. 
“An anarchist,’’ Bourget answered, ‘‘declared that we 
needed the heads of eighty thousand imbeciles, where- 
upon D’ Aurevilly suggested that Sarcey’s would fill the 
bill.’’ ‘‘There you are,” said Flaubert, ‘‘I never could 
have said that, he does talk better than I do.’’ I do not 
know that he did, 1 never heard either of them, but I do 
know that after Flaubert he ranks as one of the purists 
of France. In addition, a beau himself, his life was 
made up of fabulous neckcloths and bountiful prose. 
The opposite of Zola, art to him was a religion, in spite 
of which, or perhaps precisely on that account, he was 
not merely an artist, he was a church, he had believers, 
and, what is more to the point, he had beliefs. These 
beliefs guided his life; he wrote, loved, fought and wor- 
shiped because of them, and a few years ago, when he 
died, his triple blazon of soldier, gentleman and poet 
was unsullied and intact. 


Apropos to which a gentleman, residing in Detroit, 
asks my assistance. He wants to translate a good short 
story by some popular French author, and will I please 
mention one. That, I think, is a pretty big order. A 
story such as he wants is rare. When found it is gen- 
erally utilized by the finder. But I have nothing to re- 
fuse to any subscriber of CoOLLIER’S WEEKLY. Only a 
little while ago Paul Bourget published a story which 
I may safely commend to this gentleman. It is called 
“Saida.’’ and tells of a misadventure which happened 
to a married couple. Both profoundly in love with each 
other, it occurred to the husband to become outrageously 
and causelessly jealous of nothing at all. The wife, 
wounded and indignant, avoids him as much as she can. 
She takes to society, he takestodrink. A splendid horse- 
man, he goes careering ‘over the country, stopping at 
nothing, jumping everything in sight, in a manifest 
effort to break his neck. In his cups one night, he 
wagers that he will jump a new horse—a demon that 
no one can mount but himself—clear over a table set 
for twenty people. The wife learns of the wager; goes 
to the stable and shoots'the horse through the head. 
The husband enters, sees her, sees what she has done. 
V/ith a sudden bound he is at her side. ‘‘You love me,” 
he cries, and fainting, she falls in his arms. If that 
does not suit the gentleman in Detroit, I shall be glad 
to hear from him again. 

Dead to the world, alone, penniless, in the worst 
room of a wretched Parisian inn, there died, last week, 
an Infanta of Spain, the Princess Isabel, sister-in-law of 
the ex-queen and aunt of the present king. Of all the 
Bourbon girls she was the handsomest. Admirably ac- 
complished, highly intellectual, such was her face and 
such was her presence that she looked an empress to be. 
3ut Ruy Blas stole that way. His name was Gurowski, 
by birth he was a Pole, by occupation an adventurer. 
Presented to the Infanta at a court function, he stared 
deep into her deep eyes’ depth. It was the first time 
mink a thing had PecnnlRe to her. No other man had 
dared. Women admire the brave. Some of them pre- 
fer the audacious. What dreams may have come to 
the Infanta is nota part of history. This is: two nights 
after, she let herself down from her palace window, a 
distance of thirty feet, and eloped with that Pole. Pur- 
sued and overtaken at Dover, she was married to him 
there and then. Ten years ago he died. In the interim 
not one of her family spoke to her. Gurowski left noth- 
ing. From the government she received just enough 
wherewith to live. It wasinaslum in Paris that she 
was forced to reside. The innkeeper turned her out 
whenever the remittance lagged. It was there Jast 
week she died. The penalty she paid was pretty severe. 
And yet at Dover, when it was made plain to her, she 
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is rumored to have declared, as did Dona Sol, that she 
would rather be a vagabond with the man she loved 
than an empress with an emperor. What regrets came 
later one may surmise, yet never know. But I think 
that, like other women who have put aside everything 
for that little blue flower which they call the Ideal, she 
would have given whatever fortune could have put in 
her power to give never to have inhaled it. 
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How many people have heard of Osteopathy? From 
the name one would imagine it to be something con- 
nected with bone-diseases. It is in fact a name coined 
to describe a new science. The human bony framework 
is in a sense the basis of the science, as it is of the body; 
but osteopathy is more than study of bones, Osteopathy 
aims to correct irregularities of the physical system by 
calling out powers naturally inherent therein. Mechan- 
ical order is regarded by osteopathists as the first law of 
health, and they hold that it depends upon the bony 
framework. Their studies involve a profound scientific 
acquaintance with human anatomy, with special appli- 
cations to the great nerve centers—the cerebro-spinal 

: 
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and sympathetic—in their various relations. hey 
cultivate an exquisite sense of touch in the finger-tips ; 
for the treatment, so far as it may be objectively de- 
scribed, consists in a sort of scientific massage and 
kneading of the patient’s body with the hands. Oste- 
opathists entirely dispense with drugs of all kinds; drugs 
are inorganic, and the body is intended to assimilate 
only organized substances. The theory is that in the 
chemical constitution of the tissues is stored nervous 
energy, which is capable of being set free for curative 
purposes. Nature’s effort is toward equilibrium; oste- 
opathy scientifically restores deranged equilibrium, and 
in so doing the potential energy inherent in nerve sub- 
stance is transformed into kinetic energy. This outline 
of the subject is enough to justify the claim of osteopa- 
thists that their science is no lightly acquired and shal- 
low facility, but is the serious study of a lifetime; that 
every new case demands modified treatment, and that 
every operator will have his own way of attacking dis- 
ease. Osteopathy has its ‘‘secret,’’ not to be revealed to 
outsiders; but the reason of the concealment is that, 
like the secret of Masonry, or any other true secret, it 
cannot be explained except to those who already know 
it; it keeps itself. It gradually reveals itself to the 
student in measure as his knowledge expands. 





Such are the claims of Osteopathy. What is there to 
substantiate them? It publishes a magazine which re- 
lates the character, the development, and the technical 
successes of the new science, and incidentally contains 
much glorification of its founder, Dr. Andrew Taylor 
Still. Dr. Still contributes some orphic utterances of 
his own; but Ido not think the gentleman’s genius 1s 
literary ; the less he writes and the more he cures the 
better, perhaps. But we must take account of the fact 
that in twenty-five years osteopathy has effected a foot- 
hold in many States of the Union, has established vigor- 
ous and growing schools, and has accomplished numer- 
ous cures, many of them of cases which had been ‘‘given 
up .by the regular practitioners.” In short, it seems to 
warrant its claim to be a real, substantial, physical sei- 
ence, proceeding upon a fresh conception of the needs 
and the resources of the bodily organism; and its pro 
fessors are not quacks or faith doctors, but are quite 
able to hold their own with the best-equipped of the 
“‘Profession.’’ ‘‘The brain is God’s drug-store,’’ says 
the orphic Dr. Still; and he will have nothing to do 
with any foreign medicine factories. 


There is something flattering to one’s human vanity 
in the assurance that one holds within one’s self all the 
means required to retsore and maintain health. It also 
appeals to one’s reason, and does not oppose hypotheses 
of a just philosophy. Moreover, we already know by 
experiment that the laying-on of hands, in various ways 
and under different names, has resulted in benefit to 
bodily ills. Massage, animal magnetism, hypnotic in- 
hibitions, have been experimentally successful; of 
course there must be a scientific basis of such successes, 
could we but find it; why may not osteopathy be it? 
After reading ‘‘The Journal of Osteopathy’? you may 
think that perhaps it is it; after taking osteopathic 
treatment, and being cured by it, you would probably 
become its enthusiastic advocate. As for me—l know 
nothing, but I am open to conviction. 

I have said that it is not a faith-cure. But I don’t 
see how it can escape being regarded as closely adjacent 
to, if not allied with, such things. The application 
seems to be to the nerves; the nerves are the next 
things to mind; the mind of the patient cannot but be 
affected by the treatment. After allowing for any 
quantity of scientific acumen on its professors’ part, 
enabling them to go with confidence straight to the 
seat of the trouble, instead of beating empirically about 
the bush—what can we say but that it involves mind- 
cure?—though the osteopathic approach is made from 
the physical instead of from the spiritual side. I am 
not opposed to mind-cure; I suppose no intelligent per- 
son is, within limits. More than that, it seems to me 
that if the mind is to have any share in the transaction 
at all, itis more philosophic to make the mind—which 
should be the body’s master—the starting-point of the 
treatment. A right state of the mind ought to bring 
about a right condition of the body; if it does, then 
surely osteopathists ought to make its correction the 
preliminary of their therapeutics. And that would be 
mind-cure, based on discoveries of physical science, 
Meanwhile let us by all means investigate osteopathy, 
and give it a chance. : 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF THE 


QUEEN. 


By A MEMBER OF THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE QUEEN AS A WORKER, 


HERE is, perhaps, no better definition of the dif- 
ference between work and play than that con- 
tained in Mark Twain’s inimitable incident in 
which the boys come and jeer at Tom Sawyer 

whose aunt has set him to whitewash the fence. The 
more they jeer, the harder Tom works, and at last he 
jeers bac k at them for supposing he is working. He 
laughs at their insinuation that he has to do the white- 
washing. He is only, he tells them, doing it for fun 
he hasn't got to do it. The result is that one by one the 
boys take off their coats and fall to playing the new 
r ame of whitewashing the fence 

No doubt most of my readers would think it fine fun 

to be the Queen and would take great pleasure in doing 
her work instead of their own, but it would be a very 
different story if they had to do it; but, as they have 
pot, it is not very easy to give an idea of the enormous 
amount of hard work her Majesty has to perform. It 
may be as well, therefore, to commence by giving a 
few figures which may enable the reader, if he will 
keep them in his head, to realize that the following 
account is not a record of pleasure, but downright hard 
work, which no clerk or typewriter in a commercial 
house after the first week would undertake for any 
salary you could offer him, to say nothing of doing it 
every day, without a single regular holiday for fifty 
Vears. 
" Jn 1848, for instance, 28,000 dispatches were sent 
from and received at the Foreign Office. Every one of 
these was closely studied, discussed, advised on, as well 
as annotated by the Queen. It must be remembered 
that an equal number emanated from the Home and 
Colonial Offices. This is over ar average of 230 a day, 
and of course there were other things to do as well. A 
special Act of Parliament had to be passed in 1862 
slightly to mitigate the sovereign’s labor in signing 
commissions for the Army and Navy, as in that year it 
was found that the Queen was still signing commissions 
which, since 1854, had got 16,000 in arrears. It may be 
said that these figures do not represent a normal time 
in the life of her Majesty. The answer to this is that 
week in, week out, the work of the sovereign is pretty 
much the same and has been since as a girl of eighteen 
she came to the throne. 

Any lines written of the Queen as a worker must of 
necessity be somewhat a résume of those various phases 
of her everyday life which are to be mentioned in fuller 
details in this work. Yet it may not be without inter- 
est to collect and review them. No greater delusion 
exists than that the Queen at any period of her life 
ever indulged herself in idleness, or even in that modi- 
fied form of “doing nothing” that is more charitably 
called leisure. Her surroundings and all the influence 
that was brought to bear on her from her baby days up- 
ward urged her on to work, work, work. During the 
extreme delicacy of her early girlhood, when it was 
rumored that the little Princess ‘‘Drina’’ (as she chose 
to call herself) would never live to grow up; during 
the many enforced retirements of her married life; 
during the first sad years of her widowhood and the 
many terrible domestic griefs she has endured since, her 
Majesty’s one watchword has been ‘‘work.‘* That it 
has been no empty phrase is well known by her Minis- 
ters. her family, and her household. 

There is no doubt that at the time of the Queen's 
birth, her mother, the Duchess of Kent, felt very 
strongly the responsibility of having given birth to one 
who stood so nearly as heir to the throne. Thus it was 
that almost from the beginning the child was taught 
habits of hard work, methods of self- government. 
When the Princess was only four years old her grand- 
mother, the Dowager Duchess of Coburg, wrote to the 
Duchess of Kent that one so young should not be forced 
to acquire book-learning, but the little girl’s lessons and 
strictiy methodical mode of life were scarcely miti 
gated. When still quite tiny she could speak both 
German and English perfectly, and had acquired a 
thorough foundation of French, Italian and Latin. 

The usual “‘ladylike’’ curriculum of studies of the 
first quarter of the century was carefully laid down for 
the Princess. History proved her favorite lesson, and 
with intuitive quickness she studied the history of her 
grandfather's long reign and was forever seeking in- 
formation as to the political and social improvements 
that had occurred during that lengthened period. Al- 
most exclusively under the watchful eyes of her mother 
and the Baroness Lehzen, who conducted her general 
education, and was always present at the music lessons 
of Mrs. Anderson and during the discourses of the 
famous divine William Wilberforce, to whom was con- 
fided the religious instruction of the young Princess, the 
future queen was brought up without the faintest know]- 
edge of what her future position was to be. Sir Walter 
Scott, who met the little girl when dining with the 
Duchess of Kent, speaks of her as being beautifully 
educated, and so modest and simple that no one would 
guess at her rank and prospective condition. Yet the 
Wizard of the North insinuates that some pigeon or 
other birds of the air had carried the matter to her. 
How wrong was his suspicions, and how innocent was 
the Princess was afterward shown by Baroness Lehzen 
who, in a letter to the Queen in 1867, recalls the whole 
circumstances of how the knowledge of her true posi- 
tion came to the young girl only six years before she 
came to the throne. 

From that moment the Princess of her own accord 
drew up a strict line of life to which she rigidly adhered 
until that momentous day in 1887 placed her on the 
throne. Within a few hours of hearing the news of her 
accession, she read an address to her Privy Council with 
the utmost dignity and composure, and from that hour 
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this young girl of eighteen was plunged into a sea of re- 
sponsibility, duty and hard work that might well tax 
the nerves and health of the strongest man. She at 
once instituted a habit of early rising, and by the time 
she was ready to receive her mother at nine o’clock 
breakfast she had already done an hour’s work. While, 
frequently during her married life, when business 
pressed and her hours for outdoor exercise were cur- 
tailed, she would ride at six o’clock for an hour before 
beginning the day’s work. 

The reading of the leading papers, English and for- 
eign, of dispatches and reports, occupied her until mid- 
day, when she always had an audience of her Ministers 
which was frequently followed by a Privy Council. 
Every paper and question has always been perused and 
criticised by the Queen herself, who in her most high- 
spirited moments has never permitted the slightest 
deviation from the hard and fast lines of the business in 
hand which she had to do herself because the law would 
not allow a private secretary. A ride or a drive formed 
the Queen’s only relaxation in those days. for her ap- 
pearances at the Ascot races, the opera and theater par- 
took more of the nature of duty to the public than 
pleasure. 

The question of her marriage soon added to her daily 

cares, but it is related of her by one who was present 

that she settled the matter for herself with the same 
quiet dignity that distinguished all her other actions. 
She announced her betrothal herself to the Privy Coun- 
cil attired in a plain morning gown, but wearing a 
bracelet containing Prince Albert’s picture. She read 
the declaration in a clear, sonorous, sweet-toned voice, 
but her hands trembled so excessively that 1 wonder 
she was able to read the paper which she held. 

After her marriage the Queen, so far from drifting 
into a leisure which would under the circumstances 
have been excusable, worked harder than ever. Prince 
Albert was devoted to music, and to please him she 
daily made time to practice both her singing and play- 
ing. Her almost endless troubles as a housekeeper | 
have only space to again refer to, and all the household 
reforms instituted hy the Prince added to her labors, as 
they were investigated by her Majesty down to the 
humblest detail. The vast alterations and improve- 
ments made at Windsor Castle and Buckingham Palace 
were all carried out under her own eye, and she often 
had to find time to inspect the various royal residences 
at Hampton, Kew and Richmond. No day, however 
long and fatiguing, passed without full entries and 
most astute comment on passing events being made in 
the Queen’s diary by her own hand, or without her 
writing a great number of lengthy letters to all the 
members of her family on every conceivable subject of 
private interest. Yet these were but adjuncts to a life 
given up to the service of the State and came as relaxa- 
tions to a mind filled with every minute detail of home 
and foreign policy. It is not my wish to dip into his- 
tory, but I must give some examples. 

In the ‘40's her Majesty was filled with anxiety con- 
cerning the bad condition of English trade, and she 
found time to plan and carry out many entertainments 
and projects to mitigate the friction in the labor market 
and to alleviate the widespread distress. In the 50's 
the Indian Mutiny, and subsequently the Crimean War, 
laid fresh burdens on her already overweighted shoul- 
ders. And yet never for one hour, either for reasons of 
sickness or pleasure, sorrow or indolence, has the Queen 
failed to face and carry through the overwhelming 
duties of her worker's life. And this, too, at a period 
when she was bearing and bringing up a large family 
of children, 

The immense amount of political work entailed by 
the Crimean War already referred to, and simultaneous 
home troubles, did not prevent the Queen from exercis- 
ing her more feminine talents, and after Florence 

Nightingale went out with thirty-six other lady nurses 
to Scutari, the Queen daily summoned her friends ri 
household to sit with her to make every kind of wrap 
and garment for her sick and dying soldiers. Once 
when the Queen was in very delicate health, she was 
yachting on the Irish coast, under the most trying cir- 
cumstances of stormy weather and its attendant dis- 
comforts. Yet for many hours a day, the Queen sat in 
the little cabin, reading, signing, and commenting on 
government affairs, attending to every detail in the 
vast machinery of her great kingdom, and neither for 
weather nor ill health leaving one single duty unper- 
formed. 

But not only is the Queen’s work very hard, it is 
sometimes very painful, as may be imagined from the 
following story. and is accompanied by long sleepless 
nights, the result of overwrought nerves. Once the 
Duke of Wellington brought her a death-warrant to 
sign, the soldier being an incorrigible deserter. The 
Queen evinced extreme reluctance to affix her signa- 
ture, and pressed the Duke for some reason for clem 
ency. At length the Duke admitted that the con- 
demned man had always earned the affection of his 
fellow-soldiers. The Queen, with tears in her eyes, 
cried: “Oh, your Grace, I am_so_ pleased to hear that,” 
and hastily wrote, ‘‘Pardoned, Victoria R.”’ across the 
slip of paper. 

But for a strong sense of duty, the Queen would 
always grant a reprieve, especially in the case of 
women, for it is easy to imagine the horror her refined 
nature feels in even indirectly being the cause of any 
one’s death. and it has long been said that the hour of 
any man’s hanging finds the Queen on her knees pray- 
ing for his soul. 

When the condition of the Court of the Regent and 
George IV. is remembered, it should not be forgotten 
that the present high standard of honor, virtue, and 
true goodness that prevails within the Queen's palaces 
is entirely due to hard and very disagreeable work, and 
the strictest personal supervision which the cleaning 
and keeping clean the royal Augean stable necessitates. 
Even nowadays her Majesty finds time and energy to 
overlook the Lord Chamberlain’s lists and, if need be, 
to cut them down. The new regulations for the Draw- 
ing-Rooms which have now been in operation for two 
years were due entirely to the Queen's own action. 

A glance at the “‘Court Circular” any time during 
the present reign gives no idea of the labor that is 
crowded into the Queen’s waking hours. When the 
world reads of the Queen driving out it naturally sup- 
poses that she is lolling in a carriage doing nothing. 
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Those about her, however, know that she is more often 
than not making a tour of inspection among her farms, 
through the scores of glass fruit and flower houses, 
round the stables, dairies, or kennels, and inquiring 
after the comfort and welfare of her retainers. Al] 
these various affairs the Queen manages herself with 
the same amount of care and thoroughness as marks 
her consideration of an important debate and reply to 
a question of international policy. 

For many years past the Queen’s health and strength 
have largely depe ended on her being almost perpetually 
in the open air, and it is necessity rather than choice 
that obliges her to do all her morning’s work out of 
doors. At Windsor the little Frogmore teahouse, with 
its lonely surroundings, is the chosen spot, and here, 
beneath the shade of two magnificent evergreen oaks, 
the Queen’s writing-table and dispatch-boxes are set out 
on fine mornings, while two mounted messengers keep 
up perpetual communication with the telegraph office 
and telephones at the Castle, and the attendant secre- 
tary stands at her side. 

The routine of the messengers when the Court is at 
Balmoral is much the same as when her Majesty is on 
the Continent, allowing, of course, for a difference in 
the length of the journeys. The messengers, who are 
dispatched alternately by the Home Office, the Foreign 
Office, and the Lord Chamberlain’s office, leave London 
every day, except Sunday, at 2.30 P.M., and travel 
straight through to Aberdeen, whence a special train 
starts at 3.50 A.M., landing messengers, parcels and 
papers at Ballater about five o’clock. Balmoral is 
reached at six o'clock, and all papers are taken to the 
private secretary, who opens and arranges everything 
in readiness for the Queen’s consideration by ten 
o'clock, by which time the minister in attendance is 
prepared to go to the Queen when he is sent for. All 
important papers are ready for the return messenger by 
2.30 P.M.. and the Queen is then free to discuss and 
answer her own voluminous correspondence, unless, 
indeed, very pressing affairs of State demand further 
work. At Windsor the Queen has a double set of 
messengers going between the Castle and the heads of 
the State department in London, and when there she 
not infrequently works before retiring to rest, though 
this is now done against the advice of her body physi- 
cians. The Osborne posts and messengers, as the fol- 
lowing official list shows, leave little leisure even when 
the Queen is supposed to be resting 


OSBORNE. 
AUGUST, 1893 


Arrivals and Departures of Post and Queen's Messengers to and 
from Loudon, 


WEEK Days. 


ARRIVAL. 
Morning r post. .. seeee eres 7.30, 71 A.M., and 6 PM 
‘ Queen’s messenger eee coeeeee. 4PM. 
Evening post. ........ .. coneccsocecccee cco OPM. 


DEPARTURES. 
Morning post.... . .............. -eecees-+- 8.30 and 12 a.m. 
Afternoon, Queen's messenger...... socoes 1.30 P.M 
Evening post . - OPM. 
id Queen's letter bag. . 8PM. 


ARRIVAL OF FOREIGN MESSENGERS. 





In London (Mondays) ... eer eer Ter TT about 10 a.m. 

At Osborne.... . . oe nse: .S% Soe cbse SEM 
DEPARTURE OF FOREIGN MESSENGERS. 

To Germany (Wednesday). .. ipuwa phasets - about 1.30 p.m. 

From London....... «2+: +++. $b 0559 bene ie 3409505 6.45 P.M. 

It will be seen that there is little enough time be- 
tween times to receive, read, answer, and dispatch the 
enormous amount of correspondence which necessitates 
all this coming and going. But on the other side of the 


ecard will be found: 
Sunpays. 


ARRIVALS. 


Morning post based KOSe wie Kidd won cees toe EA 
Afternoon, Queen's messenger oe £4 te Rhian we cn ewe: Gee 
DEPARTURES 
Afternoon, Queen's messenger o sovscece OPM 
4 post... ener ee sees - 6PM 
Queen's letter bag...... pa’ SPhwaadl? vee ecw 8 P.M 


I will not worry the reader with the times of church 
and trains and steamboats which this card also supplies, 
but pass on to other things. 

In addition to the public work, the self-imposed 
private work done by her Majesty is extraordinary. 
Every word of the Parliamentary report which is daily 
made to her by the leader of the House of Commons is 
perused by her, and not infrequently annotated in her 
own hand before being tiled. 

Every morning the menus for all the meals of the 
day are submitted to and frequently altered by her. 
The ‘‘Court Circular’’ passes through her hands, and is 
rigidly criticised for errors. Her “private correspond- 
ence is enormous, for the Queen insists that all her 
relations, from the Prince of Wales downward, shall 
write to her daily. And a large number of these letters 
are answered. while all are carefully kept, and fre- 
quently reperused by the Queen. It may readily be 
imagined that a woman of such entirely active habits of 
mind and body would never be able to tolerate indo- 
lence in those about her. A really idle or a merely 
superficially fussy person would not be tolerated for 
one moment by the Queen. It does not do for the 
maids-of-honor to be ordinarily accomplished young 
ladies. They have to show that they understand what 
they know, and can make use of it. 

it is too much the fashion in these radical days to 
blame the Queen for her life of privacy, and to insinu- 
ate that one who draws such a large income from the 
people should be more seen of them. I wonder how 
many of these grumblers ever consider how long and 
how laborious the Queen’s life has been, and how even 
now, at an age when most women lie abed, or sit with 
idle, folded hands and fading sensibilities by the fire- 
side, the Queen is still working early and late for the 
welfare of her vast empire and the good of her millions 
of subjects. That she avoids the glare and glitter of 
mere State ceremonial is scarcely wonderful, but be- 
neath the shady tree of her peaceful country retreats 
she is taking no well-earned repose; she lives in no 
slothful way, as the malcontents would imply. She is 
carrying out to the end the precepts of the beginning. 
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and is still doing as she has always done, giving the 
best of her brain and her heart to her country and her 
people. Surely she is entitled to such rest as she can 
find. After all this it may well be asked: ‘“‘Does the 
Queen never relax, and how?’ Yes; she finds in 
needlework and in being read to, rest for mind and 
body. The study of literature and art in the library 
and printroom, and in the box of books from Mudie’s, 
are the favorite forms of idleness (?) with the Queen. 
Only in knitting was her Majesty ever awkward, and 
she acknowledges herself, with a hearty laugh, the 
justice of a remark made by an old peasant woman, 
who, unaware of the Queen’s personality, picked up a 
scrap of knitting that her Majesty had done, and curtly 


‘remarked that she pitied her ‘‘gude mon” if he got no 


better made stockings than that. 

Advancing years and not indolence have lately 
caused the Queen to give up much of her music, though 
it seems but a short while back that Miss Jessie Ferrari, 
the singing mistress of H.R.H. Princess Beatrice, would 
be periodically summoned to Windsor to play and sing 
duets with the sovereign, but she takes pleasure in a 
game of whist, and in doing ‘“‘Spiders,’’ ‘‘Fans,”’ 
“Quinzaines,”’ ‘‘Windmills,”’ ‘‘Salic Laws,’ and other 
games of Patience. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
WHAT THE QUEEN READS. 


THAT the Queen has all her life been an omnivorous 
reader can be readily understood by all who appreciate 
the broadness of her views, and her sympathetic knowl- 
edge of things and men, more especially of such as are 
touched by the sorrows of this world. No class of 
literature that is faintly worthy has been neglected by 
her Majesty, and her memory, which is truly extraor- 
dinary, has always assisted her in the practical under- 
standing of what she reads. As a child and young 
person she had a great love of history, and devoured 
everything that had to do with the making of England 
and the lives of those who had occupied the throne. 
On a question of dates or sequence of historical events, 
the Queen’s memory is to this day unrivaled. While 
her just and impartial criticism of even the salt of the 
earth was once exemplified during a conversation she 
had with Macaulay shortly after reading his history, 
when she said: ‘‘I am afraid I cannot say much for my 
ancestor James IT.”’ 

“Your Majesty’s predecessor, not ancestor,”’ cried 
the historian. 

The Queen laughingly acknowledged the compli- 
ment, but did not change her opinion about the deposed 
monarch, 

Dean Stanley, during his long and intimate friend- 
ship with the Queen, frequently referred his printed 
works to her judgment aid discretion, and it was in his 
drawing-room that her Majesty met Carlyle. The Sage 
of Chelsea was not at all abashed by being in his sov- 
ereign’s presence, and, pulling up a chair quite close to 
her, proceeded in his quaint way to cross-question her 
on her historical knowledge, likes, and dislikes. He 
acknowledged to being much impressed by the terseness 
and sense of her remarks, which, he maintained, con- 
trasted agreeably with the rambling inaccuracies of the 
majority of women. 

To the meanest observer it must be evident that the 
reading got through by the Queen each day is enormous. 
Her vast private correspondence, the Parliamentary re- 
ports from the hand of the leader of the House of Com- 
mons, dispatches from every government office, and 
duly considered excerpts from the leading daily papers, 
are all read by or to the Queen by her private secretary, 
maid-of-honor, and lady-in-waiting, and are considered 
by the Queen in the light of business. Books that are 
read for instruction or amusement are taken later in 
the day, and of these her Majesty generally has three or 
four going at a time, preferring to sandwich memoirs 
and traveis with novels and the conteuts of the more 
evanescent magazine. Even when her arduous day is 
done, and at one o’clock in the morning the Queen 
betakes herself to bed, the lady-in-waiting reads to her 
Majesty until the signal comes for extinguishing all the 
lights but the veilleuse. 

The post of ‘““Reader to the Queen” is a charming 
appointment, and accompanied with much interest. 
Miss Heath, the handsome young actress, who after- 
ward became Mrs. Wilson Barrett, held the office for 
years, and frequently traveled to Windsor to fulrill her 
duties, Shakespeare’s plays and the Queen’s favorite 
poets were always laid under contribution on such occa- 
sions, for her Majesty, who has a singularly true and 
keen ear for cadence and correct emphasis, never can 
bear to hear verse delivered by any but the most care- 
fully trained voice. Miss Glynn was another gifted 
elocutionist who was for many years ‘‘Reader to the 
Queen.”’ At the same time it must be understood that 
all the ladies about the Court must be able to read with 
just expression and clear accent. Princess Beatrice is 
a most beautiful reader, and the art is one which the 
Queen had carefully inculcated in all her children. 

And now it will be interesting to show what are the 
particular books that have ever been dear as friends to 
the Queen, and where and how the splendid collection of 
literary curiosities, that is a great feature of Windsor, 
are housed. Appropriately the library is arranged in 
one of the oldest portions of the Castle, being that wing 
that Queen Elizabeth added to the royal residence for 
her own private use. A quaintly shaped £ in iron still 
hangs on the south wall of the library, while the north 
side is pierced by a grand window, set in carved stone 
mullions, and overlooking the copses that flourish 
beneath the North Walk, the ‘‘Hundred Steps,’’ Eton, 
and the river meads. 

The interior of this wing, which was once cut up 
into small rooms. was altered by William IV.’s favorite 
architect, Sir Jeffrey Wyatville, and made into a most 
noble apartment, of which the chief historical interest 
is concentrated at the further end. Here is the wonder-- 
ful fireplace and stone mantel built by Elizabeth, and 
bearing her bust and the date 1583. Its intrinsic beauty 
is great, and its interest unparalleled. as it is the most 
handsome and characteristic piece of Elizabethan deco- 
ration in the country. Nearly opposite is the famous 
Blenheim Room. This is a very small polygonal cham- 
ber, built in the turret above an old Norman gateway. 
It was once the bay of Henry VII.’s private room, and 
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contracted though it is—there is only space within it 
for a couple of armchairs—was used by Queen Anne as 
a boudoir. Here was she sitting when news of the bat- 
tle of Blenheim was brought her, and here for many 
years were hung the flags which the Dukes of Marlbor- 
ough presented to the sovereign on every anniversary 
of the great battle. The view from this chamber is the 
most beautiful of any at Windsor, and Prince Albert 
used to—and nowadays the Empress Frederick does— 
sit there to read. The — ceiling was raised by the 
Prince Consort, and decorated from his design. He 
also had a great deal to do with the present arrange- 
ment of the library. 

The furniture is of ebony and scarlet leather, and an 
immense number of large armchairs are on every side. 
Down the center of the library, which is over eighty 
feet long, are glass-topped tables of ebony, inlaid with 
ivory. In them are contained the priceless nucleus of 
the collection, the famous Mentz Psalter of 1457, which 

yas given to George III. by the University of Gottingen, 
and of which only two other copies exist, one in Vienna, 
and the other in Berlin. 

This volume was printed in colors long before Cax- 
ton’s time, and is valued at ten thousand pounds. The 
vellum Caxton, the rare Aldine Virgil of 1505, the copy 
of Shakespeare of 1632, whicn Charles I. autographed 
and gave to Sir Thomas Herbert just before his execu- 
tion, many missals of exquisite beauty that have be- 
longed to England's former queens. and the manuscript 
copy of Shah Jehan, an extraordinarily illuminated 
Persian work, which, however, is scarcely more inter- 
esting than the illustrated Abyssinian Bible that once 
belonged to King Theodore. Of Eastern books and rare 
Latin and Greek folios there are also a goodly number, 
the majority of them having been ‘‘retained’’ for him- 
self by George IV. when in a fit of economy he turned 
out the royal library from Buckingham Palace in 1823, 
and ‘‘presented’’ the sixty-five thousand choice volumes 
to the British Museum, where it is now known as the 
“King’s Library.” 

Other treasures beneath glass are Queen Elizabeth’s 
srayer-book, a fac-simile of the pencil letter from the 

Juke of Marlborough to his wife Sarah, written on the 
field of Blenheim. A letter from that good Bishop 
Juxon. who accompanied Charles I. to the scaffold, and 
the last ticket ever used by the Prince Consort at the 
last Eton montem but one. 

Also under glass is the wonderful orrery of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and a letter explaining its movements, and 
William IV.’s silver microscope. 

It will take many years before such a fine collection 
of books will be gathered together at Windsor as George 
IV. disposed of, though the works so carefully arranged 
in the different departments of topography, art, gene- 
alogy, history, reference, general knowledge, poctry, 
and fiction have been steadily growing in numbers since 
the beginning of the Queen’s reign, the whole being 
under the care of a chief librarian who has apartments 
in the Castle and an assistant, while yet another expert 
looks after the treasures of the adjoining printroom. 

A very great many of the Queen’s books are in the 
reference department bound in vellum, but books of 
general interest and which are in constant request are 
left in their original covers. And it is in those works 
which are almost in daily use that most interest will be 
taken by those who would wish to know what the 
Queen reads and what she has read. Almost first in 
her Majesty’s favor come the works of Scott, those she 
likes most being ‘‘The Antiquary,”’ ‘The Talisman,” 
and ‘‘Peveril of the Peak.’’ Of his poems she is ex- 
tremely fond, and she possesses a copy of them with his 
own emendations of them on the margin, while her love 
of Scotland has frequently been expressed by her to her 
friends in apt quotations from ‘‘The Lady of the Lake,”’ 
“‘Marmion,”’ and the ‘‘Lay of the Last Minstrel.’’ The 
Queen’s admiration for Scott’s works has induced her 
to have one room at Balmoral entirely decorated with 
scenes froni his poems and books. Jane Austen’s novels 
have also been very popalar-with the Queen. . A few of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s works are here, and a handsume 
copy of “Lothair,” in three volumes and bound in 
royal blue, contains the inscription: ‘‘For the Queen 
from a faithful servant’; Kingsley’s ‘‘Saints’ Tragedy” 
and ‘‘Two Years Ago,”’ Tennyson's ‘‘Idylls of the King,”’ 
Trollope’s ‘‘Barchester Towers,’’ a complete set of 
Thackeray’s works, some of the Brontés’ and Edna 
Lyall’s books, many of R. L. Stevenson's romances, 
Rudyard Kipling’s stories, Edmund Yates’ **Reminis- 
cences,”” and nearly all Mrs. Oliphant’s novels; Rider 
Haggard’s ‘‘She,” ‘Jess, and ‘‘Handley Cross’’; 
Sponge’s “Sporting Tour,’’ and two full editions of 
Dickens’ books—one, a library edition; the other, the 
last published Edition de Luxe—are all conspicuous on 
these characteristically filled shelves. The Queen also 
possesses and values greatly an original unpublished 
manuscript of Charles Dickens, 

About Dickens and the Queen there is a most touch- 
ing little story which the passage of time makes it pos- 
sible to relate. The great author, while still early in 
his career, conceived the most passionate attachment 
for her Majesty, the girlish beauty which she retained 
unimpaired for very many years after her marriage and 
her sweet grace having made the deepest impression on 
him. He went everywhere where he was likely to be 
able to see her, and in a most touching letter to Mr. 
Thompson, then a light in literary circles, and the 
father of Mrs. Alice Meynell and the well-known artist, 
Lady Butler, he poured out his love for the Queen, not 
as his sovereign, but as a woman. In this same letter 
he described how he had spent days and weeks in the 
neighborhood of Windsor, hiding among the trees in 
the park and lounging about her favorite drives so that 
he might sometimes catch a glimpse of her. The Queen 
once saw Dickens act at a charity performance, and one 
of her pet Skye terriers was named ‘‘Boz.”’ 

Among other books which the Queen keeps in the 
drawing-room at Osborne and her private drawing- 
room at Balmoral are ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,”’ in 
French, ‘‘Pen-and-Ink Notes,’’ “‘Mountain, Loch, and 
Glen,” and editions of Scott, Dickens, the Brontés, and 
other standard writers of fiction. 

It must not be thought, however, that the reading 
of the Queen and her Court is restricted by the limits 
of the royal library. Large boxes of current literature 
in English, French, and German follow her Majesty 
from Mudie’s wherever she may be, and all the Court 
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have access to them. But the Queen has many favor- 
ites also that she takes everywhere, and six huge cases 
of books from the library are an invariable item in the 
royal baggage. Besides this, when the Queen is away 
from Windsor, books touching on State business, maps 
or indexes are frequently telegraphed for or fetched by 
the messenger who travels daily between Windsor and 
wherever the Queen may be. 

It is only like the Queen’s desire for others’ happi- 
ness that the library is always free to those about her, 
who are also allowed to have books in their own rooms. 
Etiquette demands, however, that when one of the 
royal family is using the library, every one should 
absent himself save the persons in attendance and the 
librarian. 

In these later years the Queen is debarred from visit- 
ing her library in person as it is only accessible by a 
narrow winding staircase rising from one corner of the 
printroom. But her Majesty is a constant visitor to the 
printroom, which she enters by a door which gives into 
the private apartments of the Prince Consort. Above 
this door is a black medallion portrait of the late Prince 
and an inscription. 

The printroom, in which is stored the most valuable 
collection of prints in the world, is lined throughout 
with oak cases, in which are arranged in proper order 
the priceless contents. The whole center of the room 
is filled with a very large table, at which the Queen 
delights to sit and look through these treasures. The 
spaces between and opposite the windows are also filled 
with low sets of oak she!ves, the tops of which ure 
crowded with many intersting and rare relics. The 
most delightful of all of these is a little water-color 
sketch executed by the Queen of herself when she was 
only ten years old, and presented by her to George IV. 
on his last birthday. It bears the date August 12th, 
1829. 

Three small colored sketches near by belonged to 
Charles I. A most quaint relic which her Majesty 
values very much is a small full-length water-color of 
the great Napoleon, taken six weeks before his death, 
in the identical clothes in which he was afterward 
buried. An inscription on the back shows that the 
picture was given to a former Lord Londonderry, who 
presented it to his secretary, Mr. R. Wood. Through 
Mr. Wood it came into the possession of the Honorable 
Mary Hughes, a maid-of-honor, from whom the Queen 
was graciously pleased to accept it on March 13, 1893. 

Linley Sambourne’s original sketch of Sir Henry 
Thompson, which was drawn for ‘‘Punch,”’ hangs in 
the printroom, the fairest adornment of which, how- 
ever, is a copy of the famous bust at Bonn, by which 
Lili, the celebrated modeler, has immortalized in col- 
ored wax the perfect features of Raphael's favorite 
model, This is most appropriate in a room where the 
most famous collection of Raphael's — repose. 

It is in this shrine of art that the Queen and her 
daughters spend much of their time, and here that Mr. 
Holmes, the librarian, keeps his interesting record of 
the works that pass from his hand to those of the 
Queen. 

But the three favorite books of her Majesty never 
leave her intimate company. Her Bible, with the book 
of Common Prayer, and a volume of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, in their simple binding, are always by her 
side. Much of her fortitude under suffering and the 
consolations for her affections have been drawn from 
these sources, and among books that the Queen reads 
they should have important mention, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE QUEEN AS A WRITER. 

Mucu of the Queen’s heavy daily work is self-im- 
posed and, from the point of view of governing her 
great empire, absolutely unnecessary. When her 
Majesty has, in her pretty open tent at Osborne or 
beneath the shadow of the two splendid evergreen oaks 
at Frogmore, finished considering State papers, signing 
the dispatches, and dictating letters on every conceiv- 
able subject, she turns to the vast pile of purely family 
and private correspondence which awaits her perusal 
every twenty-four_hours. Apart from State business, 
it has been proved that the Queer is the greatest corre- 
spondent of the day, not only as regards the léttérs-she 
receives and reads, but those she indites with her own 
hand in reply. 

A point on which the Queen is extremely punctilious 
is the insistence that, unless debarred by illness, all her 
children and grandchildren shall write to her once in 
every day. These letters are not merely scrappy effu- 
sions made up of commonplaces and trivialities, but 
partake more of the nature of diaries, noting not only 
every event in the writer’s life, but the thoughts and 
sensations entailed thereby. 

Her Majesty is herself a most introspective letter- 
writer, and only cares for letters of a like quality. She 
does not answer all her family correspondence every 
day, for to do so would be a task beyond even her pow- 
ers, but any letters that deal with sorrow or joy. doubts 
and fears, or hopes and anticipations, always meet with 
a speedy and intensely sympathetic reply from this 
true ‘‘Head”’ of her family. The Queen’s letters, writ- 
ten to her descendants, under various and important 
trying circumstances, are most beautiful compositions, 
instructive with a love and tenderness that is almost 
not of this world. In these days letter-writing is a lost 
art to almost every one save her Majesty, who has pre- 
served unimpaired her extraordinary aptitude in this 
particular. 

The Queen’s letters to the nation, which in moments 
of national rejoicing or grief she has from time to time 
indited in a spirit of thanksgiving or sympathy, are in 
themselves monuments of consideration, self-restraint, 
and good taste; in fact, altogether admirable. But I 
venture to say that were the Queen’s letters to her 
family and friends given to the world, they would 
astound the whole literary world, and at once take rank 
among the standard works of all time. Among the 
many beautiful Jetters written by the Queen must not 
be forgotten the Jong and touching effusion she penned 
to the Prince of Wales on his eighteenth birthday, an- 
nouncing to him his emancipation from parental con- 
trol. It was full of affectionate warnings and prayers 
for his future, and was pronounced by those few who 

(Continued on page 10.) 
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saw it as being the most beautiful letter ever written. 
The Prince himself was so deeply moved by it that he 
burst into a flood of tears on showing it to the Rev. 
Gerald Willesley. Her letters to her daughter, Princess 
Alice, after her marriage, and her daily communica- 
tions to the Dowager Empress of Germany during the 
long and terrible illness of the Emperor Frederick, are 
incomparable in their tenderness and sympathy. 

The letters written by the Queen to her Ministers—or, 
to reduce the matter to facts, by a woman to some of 
the greatest men of the century—were always remark- 
able for their clearness of expression, grasp of situation 
and detail, and for strong decision. Her Majesty never 
used two words where one would serve, she never 
alternated or prevaricated, her choice of expression 
was always to the point, and she has never been known 
to commit that too common fault of her sex—interlaid 
business matters with extraneous and unnecesary re- 
marks. Lord John Russell—who from time to time had 
political differences with the Queen—received from her 
on more than one occasion letters of the firmest and 
most authoritative character, indicating clearly that 
her Majesty could express her displeasure on paper as 
forcibly as she could her other sensations. 

The Queen's letters of condolence in times of great 
grief have been penned by her own hand to many of her 
subjects, and have by their sweetness and sympathy 
brought balm to many a wounded heart. When her 
music mistress, Mrs. Anderson, who had also taught all 
the elder of the Queen's children to play the piano, lost 
her husband, who had been the master of her Majesty's 
private band for years, her greatest consolation grew 
out of the touching letter written by her royal pupil 
and friend. In lighter vein were the very pretty letters 
written to members of her household concerning happy 
events. The lines penned tothe Hon. Georgiana Liddell, 
a maid-of-honor, on her marriage, are delightful in 
their cordiality and womanly kindness, 

When the Queen first came to the throne a great 
deal of her private correspondence was conducted by 
her former governess, Baroness Lehzen, but the Prince 
Consort, who was an indefatigable letter-writer, en- 
couraged the Queen to use her own hands for her more 
intimate letters. Once only—outside periods of illness 

did the Queen ever lose touch with all business and 
private affairs. That was at the time of the Prince 
Consort’s death, when for some weeks every communi 
cation passed through the hands of Princess Alice. The 
tribute paid by the “Times” to this young Princess, 
who was herself overwhelmed with grief at her father’s 
death, was in itself a monument to her bravery and 
goodness. Almost the first letter penned by the Queen, 
after her great grief, was that to the nation, which few 
can even now read dry-eyed, so touching and sad is it. 

During the last few years the Queen confided a great 
deal of her more confidential correspondence to the late 
Sir henry Ponsonby, from whom she had few if any 
secrets. Sir Henry had a splendid house within the 
Castle walls in the Norman Tower, but he also had two 
apartments, a sitting-room and bedroom, leading off 
the Marble Hall and overlooking the North Terrace. 
They are plainly furnished, comfortable rooms, which 
are used by the Queen's private secretary at busy times. 
They are close to the office, where a staff of clerks is 
always at work, and quite near the little telegraph 
office, through which pass in cipher the secrets of all 
nations. 

The royal mail-bag is a very bulky affair, and is first 
gone through by the private secretary, Letters from 
lunatics and beggars and people filled with impertinent 
curiosity are daily items in the correspondence, but all 
are sorted and answered courteously. A certain propor- 
tion of begging letters are set before the Queen, but to 
attain this preference they must be clearly written on 
thick glazed paper and be neither folded nor rolled. 

Family letters are conveyed unopened to her Majesty. 
Such letters as do not come within the province of the 
private secretary to answer, or which the Queen does 
not care to write, are confided to the most trusted of 
the maids-of-honor, or if very confidential to a favorite 
lady-in-waiting. Naturally, absolute silence respecting 
the contents of such letters is expected and preserved. 
Protests to foreign nations are sometimes laid before 
the Queen by Ministers, and when they advise are writ- 
ten by her own hand. 

The Queen’s handwriting is pointed, sloping, and 
clear. It was always larger and more virile in charac- 
ter than the fashionable ‘Italian’ hand of her youthful 
days, and was always strangely like the writing of the 
Prince Consort. Her first baby signature in printed 
letters is preserved in the British Museum, 

All letters received by the Queen are kept and filed. 
Her private and family correspondence is, however, 
always under lock and key in certain cabinets. The 
letters of the day are always brought to her in various 
dispatch-boxes, covered with morocco, bearing the 
royal cipher on the lid. The letter-paper used by her Maj- 
esty herself is commendably plain. It is of the thickest 
and richest cream-laid, narrowly edged with black, and 
bearing at the top the Queen's cipher, surmounted by a 
crown and the name of her residence from which the 
letter is written, both being stamped in black. The 
royal arms and the name of the palace decorates all 
other paper and envelopes used in the household. 

It is not generally known that all the Queen’s letters 
from her own hand are written in English. As a speller 
her Majesty is exceedingly accurate, and where names 
are concerned very precise. A little anecdote illustrates 
this. For many years the Queen was much put out by 
the perpetual variation in the Foreign Office and other 
dispatches of the spelling of the titles of the sovereigns 
of Russia. She always punctiliously used the words, 
Tsar and Tsarina, and irecumalie remonstrated with 
those who spelled the words indifferently as Czar and 
Czarina. At length Sir Henry Ponsonby wrote himself 
to the Foreign Office and said that if the clerks there 
could not spell the titles properly they had better send 
to Newmarket to inquire how it should be written. 

It was at one time rather the fashion to decry the 
Queen's powers as an author—or rather as an expressive 
writer. Those who did so were neither judges of style 
nor method. Such writings of the Queen which the 
public have been permitted to see essentially have the 
elements of great work, perfect simplicity of expres- 
sion and admirable self-restraint. he Queen never 
gushes or over-writes, and of what other feminine 
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writer can such words be truly said? She has a great 
pictorial power, and her descriptions of scenery are 
first-rate. Also, her Majesty has a fine sense of humor 
and an infinite appreciation of sorrow, and these are 
two vital elements in good writing. 

Of her pathos in writing it is impossible to speak too 
highly. The entire description of the last hours and 
death of her mother, the seer ine of Kent, as written 
by the Queen’s own hand, is one of the most graphic 
and moving passages ever penned in the English lan- 
guage. The many inscriptions to the memory of dear 
friends and faithful servants are what such things 
should ever be, sincere and grateful. If the Queen had 
been destined by Fate to write in lieu of ruling, she 
must have left a great mark on the literature of the 
century. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE QUEEN AS A MUSICIAN AND ARTIST. 


WHEN quite a little child, and yet in the laborious 
and early stages of acquiring a technical knowledge of 
music, Princess ‘‘Drina’’ was told by her instructor that 
without industry and perseverance she would never be 
come mistress of the pianoforte. ‘'But what would you 
think of me,’ cried the high-spirited Princess, ‘‘if I 
became mistress of it in the next minute?’ 

“That would be impossible without study. There is 
no royal road to music.” 

“No royal road, eh? And I am not mistress of my 
own piano?” said her Royal Highness briskly. ‘I will 
show you that I am, and that this is the royalest and 
easiest road.”’ 

With that the Princess shut down the instrument, 
locked it, and popped the key in her pocket. ‘‘That’s 
being mistress of the piano, and the royal road to learn- 
ing is, never to take a lesson until you're in the mood 
for it.” 

But despite her summary way of treating the science 
of music, the Queen became in due time a most accom- 
plished performer. She read music—even the most 
difficult—with ease and accuracy, played with spirit 
and excellent taste, and sang quite delightfully. Be- 
sides this, her knowledge and her memory of the stand- 
ard works is infallible, and her criticism valuable and 
just. Despite the simplicity of her bringing up, she 
even as a child was taken frequently to the opera, and 
long before she came to the throne she knew intimately 
all the oratorios from hearing, singing, and playing 
them. Her undoubted talent and love for music was 
first fostered by her mother, the Duchess of Kent, who 
was devoted to music and a fine performer, and subse- 
quently by the Prince Consort, who was a musician of 
a very high order. He sang with taste and style, com- 
posed exceedingly well, and was a magnificent organist. 
The Prince and the Queen in their early married days 
were very fond of dining absolutely alone, and of pass- 
ing the evening singing duets. with perhaps only a 
maid-of-honor with them to play the accompaniments. 

In those days, even more than now, when the Queen 
has Prinvess Henry of Battenberg and so many of her 
granddaughters to play for her, the maids-of-honor had 
to be very clever musicians. One or other was forever 
being sent for to try over new music, play duets with 
her Majesty, or accompany the Prince Consort. Almost 
the first popularity won by the Liddell family at Court 
in George IV,’s time was insured by their extraordinary 
talent for music, and by the very lovely voices most of 
them possessed. The three elder Misses Liddell, who 
afterward became Lady Hardwicke, Lady Barrington, 
and Lady Williamson, often sang to the **First Gentle- 
man in Europe.’’ Lady Normanby, another of the 
family, became lady-in-waiting to the Queen on her 
accession. It was she who one day took her youngest 
sister, a very charming musician, to sing before the 
Queen. In fear and trembling the young girl sang a 
famous operatic scena, which was one of Grisi’s great 
airs, but omitted the shake at the end. Her Majesty, 
who knew accurately every opera then in vogue, said: 
‘‘Does not your sister shake, Lady Normanby?’’ Her 
Ladyship smartly replied: ‘Oh, yes, ma’am, she is shak- 
ing all over,” at which the Queen was vastly enter- 
tained. 

Shake or no shake, this same young lady soon after- 
ward became a very dear and devoted maid-of-honor to 
the Queen. Her Majesty was very partial to pianoforte 
performances d@ quatre mains. She played all Beetho- 
ven's greatest works this way. and all the most difficult 
masses as duets. Frequently Michael Costa, the famous 
conductor, would be commanded to either Windsor or 
Buckingham Palace, to accompany her Majesty or to 
practice with her and give her hints on the great oper- 
atic scenas which at that time it was so fashionable for 
amateurs to sing. 

The Queen can lay claim to having been one of the 
few who ever understood the marvelously intricate 
score of Spohr’s ‘Creation of Sound,’’ which the cele- 
brated orchestra of the Philharmonic were unable to 
learn correctly till Spohr himself came over and ex- 
plained it to the musicians. In fact, much of the 
Queen's spare time was given up to the thoughtful 
study and steady practicing of classical music, which 
nowadays young women condemn as being ‘‘too dull 
and too difficult.”’ She frequently sang through the 
whole of great works with her ladies, and a ‘‘Miserere”’ 
of Costa’s found much favor with her, and was often 
rendered by her and those about her who were musical. 

The Queen’s first visit to Scotland, in 1842, made her 
intimately acquainted with the bagpipes. She was much 
pleased with them at Taymouth Castle, and ever since 
then a piper has played within her hearing during 
breakfast time. Ross, of whom the Queen possesses a 
beautiful statuette in solid gold, was for years her 
favorite piper. Campbell was another fine performer, 
whose duty it was to play beneath the Queen’s windows 
early in the morning. 

One of the prettiest incidents connected with the 
musical side of the Queen’s life was her delightfully 
frank and unaffected friendship with that sweetest of 
musicians. Mendelssohn. He often went to the palace 
to see Prince Albert, and his last visit there was singu- 
larly pleasant. 

‘Prince Albert had asked me to go to him on Satur- 
day at two o'clock so that I might try his organ before 
I left England. I found him alone, and as we were 
talking away, the Queen came in, also alone, and ina 
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simple morning dress. She said she was obliged to 
leave for Claremont in an hour, and then, suddenly 
interrupting herself, exclaimed: ‘But goodness, what a 
confusion,’ for the wind had littered the whole room, 
and even the pedals of the organ (which, by the way, 
made a very pretty feature in the room) with leaves of 
music from a Jarge portfolio that lay open. As she 
spoke she knelt down and began picking up the music; 
Prince Albert helped, and I, too, was not idle. Then 
Prince Albert proceeded to explain the stops to me, and 
she said that:she would meanwhile put things straight. 
I began my chorus from St. Paul: ‘How lovely are the 
messengers.’ Before I got to the end of the first verse 
they both joined in the chorus. Then the young Queen 
asked if I had written any new songs, and said she was 
very fond of singing my published ones. ‘You should 
sing one to him,’ said Prince Albert: and after a little 
persuasion, she said she would try the ‘Frihlingslied’ 
in & flat. The song could not, however, be found, and 
she offered to sing one of Gliick’s. Eventually a vol- 
ume of Mendelssohn’s Songs was discovered, and the 
Queen chose ‘Schéner und schéner schmuckt sich.’ She 
sang it quite charmingly, in strict time and tune, and 
with very good execution. Only in the line ‘Der Prosa 
Lasten und Mith,’ where it goes down to D and then 
comes up again by semitones, she sang D sharp each 
time, and I gave her the note the two first times. The 
last time she sang D where it ought to have been D 
sharp. But with the exception of this little mistake it 
was really charming, and the last long G I have never 
heard better or purer, or more natural from any ama- 
teur ” 

T. e Queen’s admiration for Jenny Lind both as a 
singer and actress was unbounded. She always spoke 
of the famous cantatrice as ‘‘quite a remarkable phe- 
nomenon,” and of the purity of her singing and acting 
as “‘indescribable.’’ The great Lablache, who had 
taught her Majesty to sing, was also a fervent admirer 
of Lind, and he and the Queen spent many hours in 
talking over and going through her various perform- 
ances. The Queen had a perfect passion for operatic 
performances. ‘‘Fidelio,’’ ‘‘Les Huguenots,’ ‘‘Don 
Giovanni,” “‘I] Flauto Magico,”’ and ‘‘Le Prophéte” 
were the operas generally commanded for State per- 
formances. On other occasions the works of Rossini, 
Auber, and Donizetti have afforded the Queen infinite 
pleasure. 

One of the most magnificent gala performances the 
Queen ever attended was given at Her Majesty's Theater 
in 1855, when the Emperor Napoleon III. and the F:n- 
press Eugenie were paying a State visit to England. The 
opera given was ‘‘Fidelio.”’ It was during the Crimean 
War, and the Emperor of the French was much struck 
by the peculiar fact that the entwined initials of the 
four royal names, N. E. V. A., spelled Neva, and re- 
marked on this to the Queen. 

Her Majesty’s own talent for art has always made 
her very warm-hearted toward those who _ practice 
music as a profession. She always entertained a sin- 
cere admiration for Sir Michael Costa, Lablache, and 
for Mrs. Anderson, her own and her children’s music 
mistress. It was ‘‘Andy’’ who was present—giving a 
music lesson to one of the younger princesses—when 
the Princess Royal, in the act of sealing a letter to her 
fiancé, the Crown Prince Frederick of Prussia, caught 
the muslin sleeve of her gown alight and was severely 
burned on the right arm. 

Since those lights of other days have faded out, the 
Queen has admitted Madame Albani to a near friend- 
ship. She frequently sends for her to Court, and dearly 
loves to hear her sing the ballads and arias that were 
popular fifty years ago. At the same time her Majesty 
is not averse to more modern music. She has derived 
immense pleasure from ‘‘Faust,’’ while of ‘“‘Carmen”’ 
she is quite fond. Many of Sir Arthur Sullivan's light 
operas she also likes, but Wagner has found little or no 
favor in her eyes. 

Other musicians whom the sovereign likes to have 
about her are Signor Tosti, who, until he died, used to 
go for an hour every evening to St. James’s Palace and 
sing and play to the aged Duchess of Cambridge; and 
Miss Jessie Ferrari, the clever daughter of an able 
father. Miss Ferrari taught Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg to sing, and when the Court is at Windsor is 
always a frequent visitor to the Queen’s private apart- 
ments. Here, until recently, she accompanied the 
Queen in her singing and played duets with her. 

Every piece of music that is worthy of the name is 
always sent to the Queen, who listens and criticises, 
while Princess Henry—who is a tine pianist and organ- 
ist—or a maid-of-honor plays and sings. The Queen's 
taste in music is excellent, while her knowledge en- 
ables her to sift the imitation from the original. Mere 
noise and tuneless vaporing have, however, never found 
favor with her Majesty. 

It is scarcely the Queen’s fault that her education 
and training in painting should not have been of so ex- 
ceedingly high an order as her cultivation in music. 
The great masters of color and form were all dead at 
the time the Queen's teaching began, and for over balf 
a century none arose to fill their vacant places. Yet 
that as a child she must have had considerable taste in 
pictorial art is shown by the delicate sketch of a girl 
she made under the direction of her drawing master, 
Westall, in her tenth year, and which she gave on his 
last birthday to her uncle George IV. During her girl- 
hood she also made a number of most delightful draw- 
ings and sketches, niany of them showing a great feel- 
ing for humor. 

It was noticeable that after her marriage her taste 
and style in drawing altered. Prince Albert was him- 
self an excellent artist and faithful delineator, and 
many of his works in pencil, crayon, and color, that 
hang in the Queen’s private rooms, are charming. But 
a Teutonic element flavored all his pictorial work, and 
under his guidance her Majesty lost some of the free- 
dom and ease of her style. Early in her married life 
the Queen and Prince Consort, under the tutelage of 
Thomas Landseer, R.A., a brother of Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, and an able etcher, took up etching, and amused 
themselves by reproducing their own and each other's 
drawings of their children and pet animals. The little 
etchings, which, though small and slight, were exceed- 
ingly clever, and impressions from the plates of the 
royal artists, were highly prized by those fortunate 
friends to whom they were sometimes presented. At 
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the same time the Queen had a strenuous objection to 
any of her work being exhibited or in any way made 
public. 

A great scandal ensued therefore when in 1848 a man 
called Jasper Tomsett Judge, who had been picking up 
a living in Windsor as a journalist, announced an ex- 
hibition of some fifty or sixty etchings by the Queen 
and Prince Consort, and went so far as to circulate a 
catalogue of the pictures. Her Majesty was greatly 
annoyed, but the fellow was only stayed by an injunc- 
tion obtained in the High Courts, on affidavits sworn by 
Prince Albert, and by Mr. Brown, the Queen’s printer 
at Windsor, who had been intrusted with the printing 
of the etchings, and from whose works a dishonest 
printer had stolen the impressions. Three or four years 
ago a portfolio of etchings was sold in Dublin for a few 
shillings that proved to be the work of the Queen and 
Prince Albert. They were those that the Queen had 
once given to her friend, Lady Charlemont. 

The Queen’s choice of foreign portrait painters to 
perpetuate her own and her relations’ features have 
een canvassed for years. As a matter of fact, her 
Majesty was forced by lack of native talent to patron- 
ize the Winterhalters and Professor von Angel. The 
habit once contracted has not been entirely broken 
through, though her Majesty possesses scores of por- 
traits and pictures by Englishmen and Scotchmen, and 
has herself often sat to English painters. Whenever it 
was possible, the Queen gave commissions to her own 
subjects. A beautiful summer-house in the grounds of 
Buckingham Palace was, in 1848, decorated with eight 
fine panels in fresco, and the artists chosen to paint 
these pictures, which illustrated Milton’s *‘Comus,”’ 
were Sir Edwin Landseer, Sir William Ross, Dyce, 
Eastlake, Maclise, Leslie, Stanfield, and Uwins. The 
Queen watched the work with the deepest interest, and 
would frequently indicate an effect she wished pro- 
duced. At Windsor, almost all the leading modern 
painters are represented, and her Majesty had an un- 
feigned admiration for the talents of the late Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton and the late Sir John Millais. 

Of sketching, the Queen was till recently very fond, 
and she never started on the shortest of walks or pony- 
back rides without her sketch-book. In this simple 
fashion the Queen has accumulated a vast store of 
memorials of every place she has ever visited. Her 
attempts at portraiture are excellent. Many of her 
faithful gillies and maids have been her sitters. 

In clay the Queen at one time showed very consider- 
able talent, and it has always been a matter of regret 
that such a decided ability for modeling as she un- 
doubtedly possessed should, for absolute Jack of time, 
have been perforce neglected. 

Her great artistic feelings and her extraordinary 
sapacities for performance have been transmitted to 
most of her children. The Empress Frederick is a very 
good painter, indeed, and a beautiful pianist. The Duke 
of Coburg’s capabilities with the violin are as well 
known as are Princess Louise’s with the mallet and 
chisel. The late Duke of Albany was a splendid musi- 
cian, and composed a great deal, and Princess Henry of 
Battenberg sketches, acts, composes, sings, and plays. 
Even those of the Princes and Princesses who do noth- 
ing artistic themselves are devoted to music and are 
keen critics of every form of art. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE QUEEN’S FORTUNE AND EXPENDITURE—HER 
PERQUISITES AND CHARITIES. 

In a letter written by Sir Henry Ponsonby, the 
Queen’s private secretary, from Aix-les-Bains, on 
September 18, 1885, addressed to the late Major Ross, 
then M.P. for Maidstone, he said: “The Queen has 
bought nothing and possesses nothing in the city of 
London. She has invested no money in ground rents. 
nor does she possess a million to invest. I refer, of 
course, solely to the Queen as an individual . . . none 
of the Queen’s own money is or ever has been so in- 
vested.”’ 

With Sir Henry Ponsonby’s disclaimer that her Maj- 
esty has ever bought land within the confines of the city 
of London I have nothing to do. It is rather his state- 
ment that in 1885 (twelve years ago) the Queen did not 
own a million of private money that is interesting. If 
Sir Henry Ponsonby were alive now he would scarcely 
stand by such an assertion, for almost every year that 
has passed since 1885 has witnessed a curtailage of her 
Majesty's expenditure and a vast increment to her sav- 
ings. The one exceptional period was in 1887, the Jubi- 
lee Year, when the most lavish entertaining was 
indulged in, and immense sums were spent in all 
directions. 

Before entering into the more private sources of her 
Majesty's yearly income—from which it should be re- 
membered that she is at liberty to save what she can— 
it may be as well to consider the allowance granted her 
by the country, and to jot down roughly the manner in 
which this £385,000 a year is spent. The sums will 
serve as standards of comparison, if they answer no 
other purpose. From the country, then, the Queen is 
allowed for her privy purse, £60,000; for expenses of 
the household, £172,500; for salaries and retiring allow- 
ances, £131,260; and for royal bounty, alms, and special 
service, £13,200. These sums leave unappropriated 
£8,040. It is worthy of note that with this identical 
allowance, George 1V. and William 1V. had no unap- 
propriated money at the end of the year. 

In addition to this sum, the Queen, when she came 
to the throne, secured a grant of £8,000 a year for her 
mother, the Duchess of Kent, while after her marriage 
the Prince Consort had a separate alowance of £30,000. 
The Queen wished the Prince to have £100,000, but Lord 
Melbourne persuaded her to ask the country for only 
£50,000. Her Majesty was much annoyed at the further 
reduction of the allowance. As soon as the princes 
came of age, suitable grants were made to them, while 
on their marriage incomes of £4,000 a year were voted 
to the princesses. These figures are merely given to 
show that so far as the Civil List is concerned. the sov- 
ereign has the individual disposal of almost every shill- 
ing of it. In detail the Civil List is a wonderful docu- 
ment. Every item of expense is mentioned and provided 
for. Tradesmen’s bills, the department of the master 
ot the horse. the royal wardrobe, pensions, salaries, and 
gratuities are all duly mentioned. Every imaginable 
want, whether to eat, drink, wear, or give away, has 
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certain sums set down for it. Hence it is that the 
splendid income from the Duchy of Lancaster, which 
property and title belong to the reigning sovereign of 
Great Britain by private right, and as an appurtenance 
from the crown, is paid directly into the privy purse, 
and her Majesty can save or spend it as she pleases. 

The Duchy of Lancaster, which has meads, forests, 
chases, and woods in thirteen counties, belonged origi- 
nally to Saxon nobles who rose against the Norman Con- 
queror. Their estates were confiscated, and in 1265 
were in the possession of Robert Ferrers, Earl of Derby. 
This nobleman took part with Simon de Montfort in his 
rebellion, and was deprived of all his estates in 1265 by 
Henry III.. who bestowed them on his youngest son, 
Edmund, Earl of Lancaster. From him dates the con- 
nection between royalty and the duchy. In 1310, 
Thomas, second son of Lancaster, son of Edmund. mar- 
ried a great heiress, the only child of De Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln. By this alliance he became the wealthiest and 
the most powerful subject of the crown, possessing in 
right of himself and his wife six earldoms. In 1311 he 
became involved in the combination formed by several 
nobles to induce the king to part with Piers Gaveston. 
Edward II. was at first highly incensed, but ultimately 
pardoned the conspirators, including the Earl of Lan- 
caster. That very imprudent personage subsequently 
took up arms against his sovereign and was beheaded. 

In 1326 an act was passed for reversing the attainder 
of Earl Thomas in favor of his brother Henry, Earl of 
Lancaster. Earl Henry left a son. The son was sur- 
named “Grismond ’ from the place of his birth. He 
greatly distinguished himself in the French war under 
Edward I1L., and was the second knight companion of 
the Order of the Garter, Edward the ‘Black Prince” 
being ‘the first. Edward III. created him, about 1348, 
Duke of Lancaster, and the county of Lancaster was 
formed into a palatinate. This great nobleman died in 
1361, leaving two daughters to inherit his vast posses- 
sions; but on the death of the elder without issue, the 
whole devolved on the second, Blanche, who married 
John of Gaunt, son of Edward III, He was created 
Duke of Lancaster, played a prominent part in history, 
and died in 1399, leaving a son by Blanche— Henry 
Plantagenet, surnamed Boling-Broke, from Bulling- 
brook Castle, in Lincoinshire, the scene of his birth. 
He became King Henry IV., and thus the duchy 
merged in the crown. 

The Queen’s revenue from this source has been 
steadily increasing. Thus in 1865 it was £26,000; in 
1867, £29,000; in 1869, £31,000; in 1872, £40,000. 

A second source of income which the Queen held 
until the Prince of Wales came of age—when it was, 
according to precedence, made over to his Royal High- 
ness—-is the Duchy of Cornwall, the estates of which lie 
in Devon, Somerset, Wilts, Surrey, and London, The 
duchy had been at the time of the Queen’s accession 
hopelessly mismanaged, and it was owing to the Prince 
Consort’s untiring energy that his eldest son's heritage 
was at all worth having. In 1824 the gross revenue had 
fallen to £22,000; in 1872 it was nearly £70,000. When 
the Prince of Wales came of age, instead of having from 
£13,000 to £14,000 a year from his duchy, as the last 
Prince of Wales had, there was a revenue of £50,000 a 
year clear, and cash enough to buy Sandringham. The 
income is now increasing at the rate of about £3,000 a 
year, on the average. 

Far more romantic, however, than the incomes from 
long-settled heritages can ever be is the origin of the 
greater portion of her Majesty’s great wealth. On the 
30th of August, 1852, there died a penurious old gentle- 
man of seventy-two. John Camden Nield was the son 
of a goldsmith who had executed work for George III., 
and kept a shop in St. James’s Street. The old jeweler 
was in his way a great philanthropist, and emulated 
Howard in his attempt to ameliorate the condition of 
those poor wretches who languished in his Majesty’s 
prison. He sent his son to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and the bar, and at his death left him £250,000. This 
great sum John Camden Nield saved and invested, liv- 
ing himself in a most miserly fashion. When his will 
was opened it was found that with the exception of a 
few legacies he had left his fortune of £500,000 to ‘‘Her 
Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria, begging Her 
Majesty’s most gracious acceptance of the same, for her 
sole use and benefit, and that of her heirs.’”’ The Queen 
sought out Nield’s relations and gave them £1,000 each, 
and raised a monument to his memory. 

This splendid sum her Majesty has left practically un- 
touched, and it must now have accumulated to £1 ,000,- 
000. The Queen also inherited from her husband, who 
was of a most careful and businesslike disposition, a 
large part of the £600,000 he left behind him. 

It was in her comparatively poor days that her Maj- 
esty purchased the greater portion of the Osborne Estate. 
She had originally hoped to buy Norris Castle, where she 
had stayed in her childhood, but was obliged to give it 
up as she said she “‘could not afford it.’’ A little later 
Balmoral was bought and the castle built. Both these 
private properties of the Queen's have been added to 
very largely from time to time, and their value is 


yearly increasing. Osborne is now reckoned as being ° 


five times as valuable as when it was purchased in 1844. 

The Queen had another stroke of luck in 1881, when, 
by the advice of Lord Cross, Lord Sidney, and the late 
Sir Arnold White, her solicitor, she bought outright 
some property for £78,000. The market value of that 
purchase is now reckoned atabout £170,000. 

According to the new Doomsday Book, her Majest 
owns, privately, some 37,372 acres of land which yields 
a yearly income of between £20,000 and £25.000. The 
return would be higher but that much of the acreage is 
Scottish moor and forest lands. The Queen owns three 
very fine forests. They are those of Balmoral, part of 
the original estate bought from the Fife trustees in 
1851; Ballochbine, acquired by her Majesty from the 
late Colonel Farquharson, of Invercauld, in 1878; and 
Abergeldie. The deer in these forests are most valu- 
able animals. 

Claremont was granted to the Queen for her life in 
1866, with a reversion to the country at what all her 
subjects pray may be the distant day of her death, but 
in 1882 her Majesty bought it from the crown. Of 
property abroad the Queen possesses land and houses 
at Coburg, and one of the most magnificent villas at 
Baden, which was left to the Queen by a princess of 
the house of Hohenlohe. 

It must not be concluded, however, that the vast 
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fortune of Queen Victoria has merely —— into her 
hands, or rolled itself up. Economy with sufficiency 
has been the watchword of her Majesty’s career, and 
during the ‘‘40’s,’’ when every year the most gorgeous 
entertainments were perpetually being given to crowned 
heads, and for the good of trade and the circulation of 
money at the royal palaces, the Ministers of State used 
frequently to boast of the wonderful management 
which could do things so royally and yet never ask the 
country for a penny-piece. 

Invested money and land do not form the limits to 
the Queen’s possessions. Far from it. 

No monarch can point to such a mass of valuables as 
were presented to her Majesty’s private person at the 
time of the Jubilee, and though much of the gold and 
silver plate at Windsor is, like the crown jewels, crown 
property, the Queen can claim nearly half a million 
pounds’ worth as her own. Her private collection of 
jewels is also very valuable, while her laces, of which 
she is very proud, are worth very many thousands of 
pounds. 

Her own pictures and statuary hold perhaps a value 
that is more sentimental than monetary, though many 
of her Landseers would fetch heavy prices, but much of 
the china she has purchased, bibelots, carvings, bronzes, 
and knickknacks are intrinsically worth a very great 
deal 

The Queen's perquisites are, with few exceptions, 
nowadays more interesting than valuable, and comprise 
some strange articles. The upper half of every whale 
captured on the coast of Great Britain and Ireland be- 
longs to the Queen, as also does every sturgeon caught. 
Tailors holding an appointment to the Queen should 
present her with a silver needle every year, The yearly 
perquisites of a tablecloth, a white dove, a curry-comb, 
a white hare, a knife, a nightcap, scarlet stockings, and 
crossbows are not now exacted. The Dukes of Marl- 
borough and Wellington present the Queen on each 
anniversary of the battles of Blenheim and Waterloo 
with small replicas of the French flag and Royal En- 
glish Standard. At the end of each year the flags are 
given to the ofticer of the Guard who is on duty on those 
two days. The most valuable perquisites received by 
the Queen are six magnificent Cashmere shawls, from 
Cashmere. which range in value from £100 to £250 
each. 

With the charities which emanate from the Civil 
List we have little todo, They are much regulated by 
precedent, and are mostly set forth and arranged by the 
Queen’s private secretary. But of that truer charity 
that is known only by the recipient, that is not blazoned 
in newspapers, nor talked of at Court, what is to be 
said? Nothing, and yet everything. It comes freely 
and unostentatiously from the Queen’s ever-open private 
purse, often it is bestowed with words of womanly sym- 
pathy and humble gladness that she can do good. It 
commands no gratitude, asks for no thanks. The 
stream of it is wide and deep, and it is always flowing. 
It is too much the fashion nowadays to sneer at the 
Queen’s charity. To do so is to betray a gross igno- 
rance of facts, or a willful blindness to the truth. Her 
Majesty’s charity is simply immense, and comprises 
every known form of assistance and aid. Yet the pub- 
lic know little or nothing of this, for the Queen’s right 
hand is ignorant of the doings of her left. Just as she 
bought the poor beaten donkey ‘‘Jacko”’ from its cruel 
Nicois master, she will give the first encouragement to 
a struggling artist, put the sick in the way of health, 
and give back to the downtrodden and wretched their 
self-respect. The Queen’s charity is as beautiful as the 
rest of her character; tender and retiring, just and 
generous. 

The Queen’s presents take every form. From time to 
time she has given large sums of money as gifts. Many 
of her splendidly married granddaughters have had to 
thank her Majesty for their costly trousseaus and won- 
derful jewels. Her presents to the Duchess of York on 
her marriage were magnificent, for the Queen is very 
open-handed in such matters. Of gifts to her house- 
hold and dependents at Christmas time she is very 
lavish, and she never forgets a birthday or the style 
of present that would be most acceptable. Her ladies 
often receive handsome jewels from her, while her 
wedding presents to brides in whom she takes interest 
seldom, if ever, stop at the customary Cashmere shawl. 
Where children are concerned her generosity is bound- 
less, and every child on her great estates spends a hap- 
pier Christmas for the toys from the castle. 

Yet in the giving of presents, as in all, the Queen is 
ruled by a wise discretion. She knows that when the 
day comes on which she must doff her crown, and Jay 
down her scepter, that however large a fortune she 
may leave behind, there will be many who will have a 
just claim to a share of it. 

The Duke of Connaught is not rich, neither is Prin- 
cess Christian, and both have families. The young 
Duke of Albany’s future depends greatly on the Queen's 
beneficence, and though Princess Henry of Battenberg 
will be a woman of property, she has four little ones to 
settle in a becoming station. Whatever the Queen 


“elects to do with her property and money it will be 


right. But no one beyond the circle of her family and 
legal advisers wiJl ever know the real contents of her 
will, for the wills of those who are royal are never 
proved, 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE QUEEN’S PRIVATE HOUSES—OSBORNE. 


THERE is no doubt that the happiest hours of the 
Queen's long and glorious reign have been spent in the 
country retreats that she, by wise economy and care, 
has been able to purchase for herself, and amid the 
simple privacy of family life. When all is said and 
done, her Majesty is but flesh and blood, nerves and 
heart, like the humblest and most irresponsible of her 
subjects, and it must at times have been nothing but 
the short intervals of repose she was able to snatch at 
Balmoral or Osborne which enabled her to bear with 
such grand courage and wonderful self-restraint the 
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heat and burden of that long day, which is even yet not 
finished, 

Very soon after her marriage the Queen resolved 
that she must have some home of her very own where, 
beneath the shade of clustering trees. and accompanied 
only by the song of birds, she could cast aside the 
splendor of Court life,forget for a time Prime Ministers 
and Privy Councilors, and give full vent to that tender 
love for her husband and that maternal solicitude for 
her young family which have been the two most beau 
tiful traits in a character ever pure and womanly. 

Her Majesty soon made her feelings on this impor- 
tant subject known among the more intimate members 
of her immediate circle. She wished to buy Norris 
Castle, but the price asked was, in her mind, prohibit 
ive. It was Sir Robert Peel, whom by that time the 
Queen had come to regard as a most trusty servant, 
who had the honor of first bringing the estate of Os 
borne, in the Isle of Wight, before the notice of the 
Queen and her Consort Its recommendations were 
It was not too far removed from London and 
offices, yet so retired that 
among its shady waiks and leafy groves the Queen 
would easily obtain the privacy for which she so 
ardently longed. The bathing and boating in the vi- 
cinity were excellent, and the panoramic views across 
the Solent to Portsmouth and the great roadstead of 
Spithead, and further down the Channel to where the 
swelling downs of Devonshire rose palely through the 
summer mists, made the little spot an ideal marine 
residence, fit to replace the Pavilion at Brighton, which 
her Majesty disliked intensely and which she sold. 

On Sir Robert Peel's recommendation, therefore, 
Osborne House and the adjacent grounds, covering 
some eight hundred acres. were bought from Lady 
Isabella Blatchford, the purchase being completed on 
March 25, 1844. It was soon found, however, that the 
existing mansion-house was totally inadequate to the 
requirements of the Queen, her household, and a rapidly 
increasing family. It was at once pulled down, and on 
the 23d of June, 1844, the royal couple laid the first 
stone of what was destined to be the happiest and most 
favored of their houses. So determined were the Queen 
and Prince Consort that Osborne should be their very 
own, in creation as well as in possession, that the 
Prince himself planned and designed the house, subject 
always to the approval of her Majesty and to the tech 
nical advice of Mr. Thomas Cubitt, for whose opinions 
the Prince always had sincere respect. 

Osborne House, as the Prince Consort designed and 
knew it. took six years to build, although the pavilion 
at the northwest end of the pile, where are situated the 
royal apartments and the nurseries, were pushed for- 
ward and completed within a year. Prince Albert and 
Mr. Toward, the land steward at Osborne under him, 
were also five years in laving out and rearranging, to the 
fullest advantage, the lovely grounds which have more 
than repaid the time, trouble, and money expended on 
them. Since that time Osborne House and its environs 
have been considerably enlarged \ new wing. the 
wonderful Indian Room and the Private Chapel, or 
Prayer Room as it is called, have been added to the 
mansion itself, while the manor and farms of Barton, 
various cottages with their grounds, and much wood 
land have increased her Matjesty’s holding in the Isle of 
Wight to 5.000 acres: thus extending the property by 
the seashore to within a very short distance of Ryde, 
while inland the celebrated Osborne preserves impinge 
nearly upon Newport 

When the Queen first acquired her delightful new 
toy she wrote to her uncle Leopold, king of the Bel 
gians: “‘It seems so pleasant to have a place of our own, 
quiet and retired, and free from all woods and forests 
and other charming departments, which really are the 
\ few days later she wrote: 


many. 
the various government 


plague of one’s life.” 

“It is impossible to see a prettier place with woods 
and valleys and points of view, which would be beauti 
ful anywhere, but when combined to the sea (to which 
the woods grow down) and a beach which is quite pri- 
vate, it is really everything vou could wish,” 

A charming lodge of freestone, and yates which are 
jealously boarded up, separate the grounds proper of 
Osborne House from the road. Once within, a view 
that is almost tropical in luxuriance of growth and 
color of flowers meets the eve. A very fine avenue here 
starts for the House, but a sharp turn in it is cleverly 
arranged to obstruct all view of the mansion, till the 
leafy road runs into the straight, when a panorama is 
unfolded. 

All around is a most beautiful wood, which frames 
the velvety lawns, the terraces, and gardens of Osborne 
House. The one break in the green belt is of a brilliant 
blue and silver. It is the Solent, alive with white- 
winged yachts and huge steamships, and in its turn 
bounded by the misty outline of the Hampshire shore. 
In such a fair setting the Queen's House is proudly set. 
The house of freestone is of an Italian style of architect- 
ure, judiciously modified to the exigences of an English 
climate. It is of pleasantly varied elevation, and has 
many wings and facades, which lend to the building an 
air of light picturesqueness that might not perhaps be 
considered quite orthodox by sticklers for conventional- 
itv, as exemplified by English domestic architecture. 
Th» features that naturally first catch the eye are the 
clock tower, ninety feet in height, and bearing a clock, 
the face of which measures eight feet across, and the 
flag tower, one hundred and twelve feet high. This 
latter fine campanile, which is on the right, rears its 
graceful outline above the pavilion, where are situated 
on the ground floor the dining-room and the royal bil- 
liard-room, adjoining the drawing-room. Above these 
are the Queen's private sitting-room, overlooking the 
Solent and the lovely view beyond, and her bed and 
dressing-rooms. On the top floor are the royal nurser- 
ies, once in the occupation of the Queen’s own children, 
but now given over to the use of the children of H.R.H. 
Princess Henry of Battenberg. who herself has a fine 
suite of rooms in the New Wing. The three windows 
of the Queen's private sitting-room are set in a bay, and 
may be distinguished from all others by the balcony 
before and the green Venetian canopy above them. On 
the same level runs a graceful open colonnade, along 
which and without the fatigue of intervening stairs her 
Majesty can travel from her private apartments to the 
other end of the house, even to the shallow staircase, 
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which leads down to the prayer-room at the extreme 
left. 

The entire aspect of the house, the flat roofs and low 
chimneys inclosed within light balustrades, which are 
pointed at intervals with gracefully carved urns and 
vases, afl suggest azure skies and southern suns, an 
effect which is strongly intensified by the marble groups 
scattered amid the foliage, the statues standing in 
niches, and by a chance glimpse of the Queen herself, 
sitting in the open air having tea in her favorite seat— 
the Upper Alcove. This spot is at the left end of the 
house, and the daintily spread table and two of the 
chairs are curiously carved from huge blocks of English 
coal, From this point of elevation her Majesty enjoys 
in the summer a perfect view of the extraordinary 
beauties of the Upper and Lower Terraces, the flower- 
beds of which, cut boldly in the emerald turf, literally 
blaze with brilliant bloom. The principal features 
which attract notice are the curiously black, hairy 
stem of a grand China palm, a beautiful model in 
bronze of “Eos,” that graceful greyhound which was 
the Prince Consort's Constant companion; a spirited 
group of a chubby boy struggling with a swan; and 
mythological figures of winged animals, slim grey- 
hounds couchant, and innumerable tazza-shaped vases 
filled with growing flowers which light up the long 
sweeping lines of fretted balustrades. 

From the Lower Terrace there is a fine effect of a 
charming Italian percola, over which a broad-leaved 
vine luxuriates in summer. No prettier sight, how- 
ever, can be seen than the pillars swarming with heavy- 
headed roses of cream color, red and white, while all 
round bloom against their glistening dark green leaves 
reat masses of crimson and white camellias, while in 
the distance sparkling fountains spring from the slen- 
der throat of a bronze swan and from the half-opened 
buds of water lilies. Guarding a flight of twelve stone 
steps leading from the Upper to the Lower Terrace, are 
two noble stone lions. Standing between them is an 
alcove quaintly decorated with cockle shells, and the 
Valley Walk, hedged with choice evergreens of many 
kinds and many countries, in large square boxes. They 
were planted by various members of the royal family, to 
celebrate, as the affixed labels indicate, May 24, 1851. 
Here, too, facing the fountain, is the Lower Alcove, 
sacred to the royal children’s tea-parties, when the 
weather is too wet for these functions to be held on the 
seashore or on the lawn. A little further on is a large 
cypress tree. It faces the Solent and is backed by some 
sheep penned within hurdles. Here, also, her Majesty 
frequently has a fancy, in fine weather, to drink her tea 
of an afternoon. 

The Queen's entrance to Osborne House is less impos- 
ing than that at Windsor, and scarcely so picturesque 
as that at Balmoral. It lies in asheitered nook between 
the two wings. Before it isa great granite-edged circle, 
filled with heather from the Scottish moors. The walls 
of the hall are painted to imitate marble. On the left 
of the entrance is the Queen’s comfortable lift. In the 
center of the well of the bright staircase is a large mar- 
ble group, “The Amazons,”’ and at the foot of the ped- 
estal is a brass gun taken at Tel-el-Kebir and presented 
to her Majesty by Lord Alcester in 1882. On the right, 
facing the first flight of stairs, is a low memorial altar 
of yellow and green veined marbles, relioved by ormolu 
wreaths supporting three busts, the Prince Consort and 
his two elder sons, which are respectively dated 1871, 
1875, and 1879. 

On the first floor are the Queen’s private rooms, con- 
sisting of @ sitting-room, bed and dressing-rooms, and 
an apartment for the wardrobe women, On the stair- 
case, just above this interesting suite, is a statue of 
heroic size of the Prince Consort in Roman costume. 
Her Majesty's private sitting-room is lofty and large, 
and almost square in shape, save where the curving 
bay, which frames the three long windows, breaks the 
straight lines. It is very light and cheerful, for an un- 
impeded view across the sea is not veiled with volumi- 
nous curtains or shut out by heavy blinds. The im- 
pression of the room is one of extreme simplicity and 
homeliness. The walls, instead of being, as at Windsor, 
paneled in costly silk damask, are plainly painted a pale 
restful green. The ceiling is undecorated, save for a 
large plaster center ornament, and a very simple cor- 
nice, which is composed of the conventional “egy and 
dart,” and “rope” borders, between which runs a light 
floral scroll. The furniture is upholstered in a very 
ordinary green and red flowered chintz, of a pattern 
which has been a favorite with the Queen for many 
years. The window curtains and valances are of the 
same material, lined with green silk, and edged with a 
pompom fringe. The floor is covered with Indian mat- 
ting of the chessboard pattern. The effect of it all is 
very fresh and soothing. 

The small mantel-piece, framing a highly polished 
steel grate, which glows all Christmas through with the 
beech-log fires the Queen so loves, is of white marble, 
and severely plain, while there is nothing distinctive 
about the large square mirror which fills the space 
above. The clock is square and supports a well-modeled™ 
copy of Johann von Dannecker'’s ‘Ariadne and the 
Panther.”” To the right and left of it on the broad 
mantel-shelf are four vases containing flowers. some 
half-dozen cartes de visite in frames, a pair of five-light 
eandelabras, and two small white busts. These are 
somewhat dwarfed by a magnificent head and shoul- 
ders in white marble of the late Prince Consort, which 
stands on a tall pedestal at the left of the fireplace and 
before which is always laid a chaplet of fresh flowers. 

Between the windows and the fireplace are the 
Queen's two brass-edged writing-tables, which are 
placed alongside each other and are flanked by two 
smaller stands. One of these holds the stationery-case 
of black-edged notepaper. stamped very unobtrusively 
with her Majesty's cipher, V.R.I.; the other is laden 
with some dozen books of reference and directories, all 
bound in green morocco and stamped in gold. 

Beneath are tiers holding the correspondence and 
dispatch-boxes, which indicate that even en villegiature 
the Queen is never quite free from affairs of State and 
wrivate business connected with her great fortune and 
arge family. In front of the writing-tables stand two 








ordinary drawing-room chairs, one of which is_ re- 
deemed from Spartan simplicity by the large round 
footstool before it, and a little square cushion sus- 
pended across the back by ribbon loops. Above hangs, 
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by three chains, a triple Jamp of ormolu and china, 

which throws a brilliant light by night over a large 
collection of photographs, miniatures, and statuettes, 
which are necessary adjuncts to the Queen’s writing- 
tables wherever she may be. 

Among the fascinating litter, which would well 
repay a lengthened examination, places of honor are 
assigned to a large, full-length likeness of the Prince 
Consort, and a very sweet picture of the Duchess of 
Kent set in an oval frame. <A large round table near at 
hand bears amid a host of aminor objects a huge vase of 
flowers, which, as often as not, are from the fields and 
hedgerows. The grand piano is placed between the left- 
hand wall and the writing-tables. A bowl of tlowers, a4 
pair of candlesticks, shaded with dainty butterflies, and 
many photographs in plain folding, leather frames, are 
scattered over its broad top. Beneath the keyboard 
stands a music stool of the old-fashioned ‘‘screw’’ 
type. which still survives here, though at Windsor 
her Majesty's dislike of change has been overcome in 
this respect. There are about fifty pictures on the 
wall. two-thirds of which are interesting from a 
purely family point of view, for they are principally 
portraits, at various ages, of her children, her sens 
and daughters-in-law, and relations, most of them 
being from the brushes of the two Winterhalters and 
H. von Angeli. To enumerate the many small tables 
and étagéres, with their constantly changing burden 
of books which are being read, art portfolios under 
inspection, and music in course of veing tried over, 
would be to stamp with perpetuity the only features 
in the Queen’s life which are evanescent. 

Her Majesty’s bedroom is a large airy apartment by 
no means overcrowded with furniture, all of which is 
very homely and substantial, the wardrobes being of 
mahogany and the chairs and couches covered with the 
same patterned chintz as in the sitting-room. The 
walls are painted salmon pink. The most important 
article ot furniture is the Queen’s bed, which faces the 
windows, and, like that at Buckingham Palace, is large 
and almost square, with a Jarge heavy fringed canopy 
over the head. Above the pillows is a memorial wreath, 
beneath which is a framed posthumous portrait of the 
Prince Consort. Hanging almost in the center is the 
bell rope, and to right and left are two watch-pockets. 
At the foot of the bed, which is covered with a down 
quilt, is a large sofa. To the left of the bed is a door, 
above which hangs Grissi’s picture of ‘‘Christ breaking 
Bread,”’ and immediately about the door the two walls 
are principally devoted to sacred pictures, the most 
noticeable among which are ‘‘The Madonna and Child,”’ 
by William Dyce, R.A., and a pencil sketch of Raphael's 
most beautiful ‘Virgin and Child,.”* On the right of the 
bed, hanging above a large chest of drawers, is F. van 
Kycken’s panel ‘‘L’Abondance.”’ Next to it is Winter- 
halter’s “‘Cousins,’’ and above the fireplace a large pict- 
ure by G, Yager of ‘The Entombment of Christ.’ The 
mantel-piece itself is of white marble with a very nar- 
row shelf on which are ranged eight small busts, in the 
center of which stands a carriage clock. To right and 
left of the hearth are a portrait of the Prince Consort 
in armor, and a large tapestry screen. The toilet ap- 
pliances at Osborne are pretty but very simple in design 
and pattern. The nurseries above the Queen's rooms 
have been described in the chapter on ‘‘The Queen 
among Children,’’ The dining-room which is used by 
her Majesty is a commodious apartment looking south- 
east over the Upper Terrace toward the clock-tower and 
the vinery. The big bay window faces the green mar- 
ble mantel-piece and sheds ample light on a handsome 
clock and pair of bronzes by Deniére of Bruges, and 
two quaint vases, illustrating the fable of ‘“‘The Fox 
and the Stork.”’ The room is furnished entirely in 
mahogany, and contains, in addition to a round table 
and a veritable crowd of chairs, five full-sized side- 
boards and an old-fashioned wine-cooler all supported 
on feet formed of winged lions. 

At the far end from the door is the beautiful Win- 
terhalter, showing the Prince Consort in Court dress 
with the Queen and their first five children. Another 
really delightful picture is that painted in 1844 of the 
Duchess of Kent. It shows her as a sweet-faced old 
lady in a poke bonnet, walking down a country lane, 
and is full of atmosphere and color. Princess Beatrice 
in 1863, by Lambert, wears half-mourning for her 
father, whose miniature she holds in her hand. <A 
large picture of the late Emperor of Germany and the 
Empress Frederick with their children represents the 
present Emperor wearing an ample blue sash, and 
Prince Henry of Prussia in a pink cap, and holding a 
coral and bells. Princess Louise with the Princes 
Arthur and Leopold are in a picture by Winterhalter 
painted in 1850; and there are family groups of the 
Grandduke and Grandduchess of Hesse, and the Prince 
and Princess of Wales with Prince Eddie in a Scotch 
kilt. 

The drawing-room is a truly delightful apartment 
with a large bay window looking on to the East Ter- 
race. The walls are distempered in a cool shade of 
blue; the doors are painted in white and gold; and the 
ceiling, like that in the billiard-room, is Pompeiian in 
decoration. Amid such surroundings, the innumerable 
pictures and the amber-covered damask furniture show 
to extreme advantage. The grand piano and the wall 
cabinets are of tulip wood, inlaid in plaques of Wedg- 
SUMMER TIME TABLE ON THE WEST SHORE 

RAILROAD. 
The West Shore Railroad Summer Schedule will go into effect 
Sunday, June 27th, 1897 There will be many important changes 
and additions The through car service between Washington, 
Baitimore, Philadelphia, Asbury Park, Long Branch, Jersey City 
and Catskili Mountains, Saratoga and Lake George, will be shown 
in the new schedule 

There will be many improvements in the new service, and the 
time of several through trains has been greatly reduced. 

The popular RIP VAN WINKLE FLYER will leave New York 
as usual at 10:45 a.M., making a very fast run through to the Cats- 
kills without change of cars 

The Saturday Half-Holiday Express will leave New York at 
1:00 p.m. and reaches the principal Catskill Mountain points in time 
for supper. 

There has also been added a sleeping car, which will leave New , 
York on the 3:15 a.m. train, reaching the Catskill Mountains in time 
for breakfast Sunday morning ; the sleeper can be entered at 9:00 
p.m. Saturday night. 

_ A return train will leave Catskill Mountain points late Sunday 
night, arriving in New York early Monday morning in time for busi- 
ness. This train will be appreciated and considered a great ac- 
commodation by business men who cannot leave New York early 
on Saturday afternoon, permitting them to spend Sundays with 
their families in the Catskill Mountains. 














Juty 22, 1897.) 
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wood jasper ware mounted in ormolu. The mantel- 


marble. and is surmounted by a 


piece is of plain white 
», and four good speci 


French clock in gilt and bronze 
mens of ivory and ormolu work. It is flanked at either 
side by two vases of immense value. They are of glass 
five feet high, and, as a rule, are hidden 
behind the doors of the cabinets which contain them. 
\ dainty white screen, with eight brackets decorated 
with gold, stands always before the tire. The chande- 
liers of brilliant cut glass hang from the ceiling, and 
are always filled with wax candles. Two pillars of 
glass, eight feet high, which stand on either side of the 
bay window, sometimes support oil lamps. A charac 
teristic break is made in the wall decoration by six 
cabinets full of books of many nations and all kinds, 
including, of course, the favorites enumerated in the 
Ww hat the Queen Reads.” 

“ ith the drawing-room, and 
only separated from it by handsome pillars, is the bil 
liard-room, a magnificent apartment, which, like the 
grand corridor that runs through the house from end to 
end, contains a quantity of striking statuary. Land 
seer’s Inost famous picture, “The Deer Pass,”” hangs in 
the council-room, a beautiful apartment overlooking 
the t pper Terrace. The Indian Room, with its exquls 
ite carvings and fairv-like sense of whiteness, is well 
known to the public through the medium of the illus 
trated papers. The suite of bedrooms above it have 
proved a valuable addition to the accommodation of 
Osborne House. 

Here, in this restful domain, the Queen spends many 
happy hours. There are eight miles of drives on the 
estate, and the cottages—in reality delightful villas 
are occupied by me mbe rs of the royal family and the 
Court. The bathing in Osborne Bay is excellent and 
the pheasant shooting at Christmas time is adequate for 
her Majesty's guests. In the summer the Queen goes 
every day to the tennis courts (one of which is asphalted) 
to watch her children and grandchildren play. 

Two charming proofs of the Queen's remembrances 
for all kinds and conditions of friends are in the Osborne 
grounds. One is a granite seat erected in memory of 
John Brown; on it is inscribed: 


and gold, are 


pages devoted to ‘ 
Running at right angle 


MR. JOHN BROWN. 
ath December, 182 27th March, 1883 
“A truer, nobler, trustier beart, more loving and more loyal, 
never beat within a human breast BYRON 


Behind this is a granite tablet set squarely in the 
green turf, on which is written: 
WALDMANN 
The very favorite little dachshund of Queen Victoria, 


Who brought bim from Baden, April, 1872 
Died July 11th, 1881 


BALMORAL, 

It was on September 8, [S48, that the Queen first saw 
Balmoral. The estate had been purchased on medical 
advice as a healthful and restful resort for her Majesty, 
who even then had shown a decided rheumatic tend 
ency. Balmoral is the driest spot in all Scotland, and 
as such was deemed a suitable residence for the royal 
family. Her Majesty was at once charmed with the 
little castle, which was of granite, whitewashed 
(“harled” is the Scotch expression), and with many 
small turrets. The accommodation was, however, very 
cramped, and it seems impossible to imagine the Queen 
putting up for so long with such lack of space and com- 
fort. The hall was very small, with a billiard-room 
and dining-room out of it; one sitting-room, a bedroom 
and a “‘little dressing-room’’ formed the private suite 
of the Queen and her husband. The royal children, 
with their governess, were lodged in three rooms. The 
ladies lived below, and the gentlemen upstairs. The 
accommodation for the servants was equally poor. So 
wild and natural was the demesne of Balmoral in those 
days that on the very evening of the Queen's first arrival 
there the red deer came down to feed quite close to the 
house. 

In September, 1853, the Queen, amid her tenantry, 
and without any great show, laid the foundation-stone 
of the new house. It is of light granite, in the old 
Scotch baronial style. The handsome tower that tops 
it is one hundred feet high, while many smaller turrets 
break the outline agreeably. The Dee runs right under 
the Castle windows, and, indeed, the whole building has 
been arranged and constructed to catch all the finest 


views ond the fairczt wenther. The Prince Consort { 
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the greatest pains with the HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


Balmoral gardens, prefer- 
ring rather to rearrange 
Nature's handiwork than to 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW BOLUTION 





replace it by merely arti- 
ficial devices. The result 
is admirable, for though 
flowers bloom rather late 
in those parts, the foliage 
of the evergreens and trees 
is glorious. The splendid 
arboreal growth is so man- 
aged that every drive and 
walk is well sheltered from 
the cold winds. 
In the West 
stands the Eagle 
given to the Queen 
liam I. of Germany, when 
still king of Prussia. Round 
one angle of the Castle is a 


Gardens 
Fountain, 
by Wil- 








beautiful little pleasance, 
encircled with a dense pact meas! ee 
shrubbery. Here in very fine weather her Majesty 


breakfasts and transacts her morning business. At 
other times she goes straight from her private apart- 
ments to a charming cottage, near the house, where she 
spends the morning hours. It was originally designed 
for a gardener’s use, but her Majesty so liked it that it 
was transmogrified for her. It is, like so many Scotch 
cottages, built of pine wood and plaster, and contains 
three rooms. The writinz-room is hung entirely with 
the salmoral tartan, a pli aid of gray and red designed 
by Prince Albert, and quite distinct from the Victoria 
tartan, in whic h there is a large admixture of white. 
It is this same room, which is arranged that on fine days 
one end of it can be thrown open, so that the Queen can 
get all the air without risk of damp or draught. 

The interior of Balmoral Castle is extremely simple 

even homely—and in many eyes seems to lack divers- 
ity of color. Nearly everywhere, save in some of the 
bedrooms, which are papered, the walls are painted in 
the pale, cold tints which were so fashionable in the 

50's." Exeept in the Queen’s private rooms and in 
the drawing-room, where hang several water-color 
sketches from the brushes of the royal family, engrav- 
ings and photographs form the pictorial decoration. 
There are stags’ heads everywhere, and in the big- 
flagged entrance hall, which is used by her Majesty, is 
a boar’s head, once belonging to an animal shot by the 
Prince Consort in Germany. A life-size statue of the 
Prince, in Highland dress, by Theed, stands in an alcove 
of the hall. The corridor, which goes through the 
house, is quite lined with busts, among them being 
likenesses of the late Emperor Frederick, and the late 
Dukes of Albany and Hesse, Dr. Norman Macleod, and 
other faithful servants of the Queen. In fact Balmoral, 
more than any other of her Majesty's houses, breathes 
almost exclusively of the past, and for its royal owner 
must be a house of memories. 

The drawing-room is quaintly old-world, and exceed- 
ingly comfortable. Over the floor of square pine blocks 
is laid a carpet of the royal Stuart tartan, while the 
furniture is upholstered with, and the curtains are 
made from, Victoria tartan. Many tables, a fine grand 
piano, and a profusion of large chairs are conspicuous 
in the apartment. That the Queen likes the Stuart tar- 
tan is evinced by the fact that it is used as the carpet 
pattern laid in most of the bedrooms at Balmoral. 

Her Majesty, when in her Highland home, generally 
lunches and dines inthe library. It is under her private 
apartments, and looks on to the terrace. It is quite 
small, and about nine people only can find room at the 
table. A few of the Queen's favorite books justify the 
name of the room, which also contains ample side- 
boards. Strips of crumb-cloth on the floor round the 
table indicate a truly Scotch carefulness, and a desire 
to save the carpet from the wear of the footinen’s tread. 
The household, as a rule, use the dining-room of the 
Castle. It is entered from the corridor that leads to the 
equerries’ entrance. It is very plainly furnished, but 
contains a few interesting engravings—early portraits 
of the Queen and Prince Albert, and one of the Queen 
on pony-back, after her widowhood. 

The big ballroom is a fine place built of pine and hung 
with tartan. Here all the theatrical performances ever 
given at Balmoral have taken place, but as a rule the 
little concerts of which her Majesty is so fond are held 
quite unostentatiously in the drawing-room. About 
these concerts it is the custom of the Queen's Scotch 
neighbors to consult her Majesty's wishes, and to “‘put 
up’ among themselves such artists as she may wish to 
hear. With her dear friend Madame Albani staying at 
Mar, and certain singers and violinists and pianists visit- 
ing at houses near by, a charming concert is easily and 
frequently arranged and much enjoyed by her Majesty. 
A shallow double staircase into the ballroom connects 
the apartments with the Queen’s private suite. In the 
winter, unless the Court is in mourning, Dr. Profeit, 
the Queen’s factor, bids all the tenants and employés, 
in her Majesty's name, to a big ball in this splendid 
apartment. 

The service-room, where in later years the Queen has 
chosen to worship on Sundays, is very plain, the walls 
being of dark Ballochbine pine wood and the furniture 
seated with dark leather. Princess Henry of Batten- 
berg generally plays the small organ. The service here 
is always Presbyterian, and the Queen communicates 
in the Scotch fashion, even as she used to do in the 
little kirk at Crathie. where two long. narrow tables, 
covered with white linen. were set the full length of 
the building, and all those who could sit together at 
them communicated at the same time. The Queen has 
been but little to Crathie the last few years, for she was 
driven from her quiet worship there, as she was from 
the pretty church at Whippingham, by crowds of vulgar 
and noisy sightseers. Almost the last time that her 
—— partook of the Holy Communion there she was 
much shocked and annoyed by the conduct of a woman, 
who, after joining in the Sacrament with the Queen (as 
she was free to do), stood in the aisle and swept an 
obtrusive courtesy as her Majesty walked quietly back 
to her pew in the gallery. 

The great features of Balmoral are the Shiels and the 
Cairns. Of the Shiels, or‘‘bothies,”’ there are four. The 
nearest to the Castle is the Queen’s Shiel, then comes 
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to destroy its growth. 
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the Danaie Shiel, hie Glassalt Shiel, wad that favorite 
retreat of all, the Shiel of Alt-na-guib-hsaich, where 
the Queen and Prince Consort, with one lady and a few 
servants, would go every year for some days’ real re- 
tirement. All are lined with pine wood and upholstered 
with tartan, a few pairs of antlers and some photos and 
engravings forming the homely decoration. 

Of Cairns, a truly Scotch institution, there are many. 
Each child of the Queen has one, and every marriage or 
death is identically commemorated. Other memorials 
at Balmoral include a lovely cross of gray granite to 
the memory of Princess Alice. The well-known bronze 
statue of Prince Albert in Highland costume, and with 
a hound at his side, stands on a rough granite base on 
the eastern side of the Castle. It is here, at the foot of 
this memorial, that on every recurring 26th of August 
(the lamented Prince’s birthday) the Queen with her 
family and court, her servants and tenantry, meet 
together, amid the most impressive silence, and with 
bared heads drink to the memory of the dead. Nearly 
opposite this statue is the bronze figure of the Queen, 
presented to her by her Scotch tenantry in the Jubilee 
year. Not far off, and amid charming flower-beds, is 
an obelisk to Prince Albert’s memory. There is also 
a statue of Mr. John Brown. 

One of the Queen’s favorite morning drives in her 
chair is along a shady forest road on the east side of 
Craig Gowan. Here is a memorial seat of fine gray 
granite, dedicated to Prince Leopold, who died in 1884, 
In winter this is carefully boxed in, to keep it from 
frost. 

It is at Balmoral that the Queen is most at home. 
In every cottage and hut for miles round she is regarded 
as a personal friend, for in her hours of leisure she has 
made the sorrows and joys of her people her own. 
Everybody can point to a “‘gift’’ from the Queen, many, 
indeed, owe everything they possess to this most ideal 
“Lady Bountiful.’”’ The list of the Queen’s private 
houses is not Jimited by Osborne and Balmoral. Clare- 
mont, Abergeldie Castle and Manse, Frogmore and 
others are hers. But they are merely incidental, and 
not material to her private life, and do not bear upon 
them the impress of her Majesty’s strong personality. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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IT would be impossible for any signs of returning 
prosperity not to be quickly followed by strikes in 
inany departments of labor. The miners of soft coal 
have already struck, and the majority of consumers are 
prepared to wish them success so long as they refrain 
from violence, for no other class of men have harder, 
dirtier or more dangerous labor. There are signs, too. 
of a strike in some of the steel and iron industries, but 
as a rule the working classes are manifesting a grati- 
fying degree of sense and patience. It ought to be ap- 
parent in all trades that the manufacturers, whose fixed 
charges—interest, insurance, taxes, etc.—have con- 
tinued without rebate while mills were closed or run- 
ning on half time, have been very ‘‘hard hit’’ by the 
four years of business depression, and that some of 
them are heavily handicapped in the impending race 
for prosperity, but somehow the more intelligent and 
sensible workmen are not loud-mouthed and persistent 
as the agitators. 


Ganapa’s Liberal party, now in power, is planning to 
make needed legislation more probable, thorough and 
speedy by reforming the Senate. This body resembles 
the Upper House of the British Parliament in the life 
tenure of its members, who have been appointed from 
time to time by the Governor-General, and contains as 
picturesque an assortment of old fogies as can be found 
in any legislative body. They do not represent the 
political majority of the people, even when this inclines 
to the Conservative side; for, although most of them 
are Conservatives, they were appointed on old issues, 
and, like men elsewhere with life-jobs, they are slow to 
comprehend new ones. To change the me sthod of selec- 
tion and the tenure of office will require an amendment 
of the Constitution, but there is hope that an enforce- 
ment of the property qualification rule may force some 
Senators to resign and make place for more progressive 
men; as a Senator need be worth only four thousand 
dollars, the supposed deticiency is highly creditable to 
the honesty of the members themselves, but many other 
good qualities are desirable in members of the higher 
branch of a legislature. 





WESTWARD THROUGH THE ROCKIES. 
BY WAY OF SALT LAKE CITY. 

The traveler, tourist or business man is wise when he selects the 
Rio Grande Western Railway ‘Great Salt Lake Route” for his 
route to the Pacific Coast. It is the only transcontinental line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City, and in addition to the 
glimpse it affords of the Temple City, the Great Salt Lake and 
picturesque Salt Lake and Utah Valley, it affords the choice of 
three distinct routes through the mountains and the most magnifi- 
cent scenery in the world. 

On all Pacific Coast tourist tickets stop-overs are granted at 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Leadville, Glenwood Springs, 
Salt Lake City, Oeden and other points of interest. Double daily 
train service and through Pullman and Tourist sleeping cars be- 
tween Denver and San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

For illustrated “oe ts dese riptive of the “Great Salt Lake 
Route,” write F. A. Wanrria::, Gcneral Passenger Agewi, Salt Lake 
City. 
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FOR THE POOR. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales were 
prominent at the Jubilee dinners to the 
poor, which owed their origin to her 
Royal Highness’s suggestion, and their 
success to Mr. Lipton’s gift of twenty- 
five thousand pounds. The Princess, 
while expressing regret that she could 
not be present at ‘‘all the dinners for my 
poor,” personally visited some of the 
centers at which, to the number of three 
hundred thousand, they were entertained. 
One of these was the People’s Palace, set 
aside for the entertainment of sixteen 
hundred crippled children of the East 
End, whose ages ranged from three to 
thirteen. Earl Compton made a speech 
of welcome, to which the Prince re- 
sponded, before six hundred pounds of 
beef, hundreds of fruit pies, and thou- 
sands of oranges were demolished, with 
a relish. 


THE MINERS’ STRIKE. 


As the WEEKLY goes to press there is 
fair prospect of a settlement that will 
send back three hundred thousand men 
to work under better conditions of em- 
a. It is agreed, at this writing, 

oth by the operators and miners, that 
no permanent settlement of the question 
which darkens the homes of these work- 


men and their families can be had until | 


the operators of the Pittsburg district 


sign the contract proposed by De Armitt | 


providing for a method of enforcing hon- 
est weights, uniform screening, cash pay- 
ments and the abolition forever of the in- 
famous company stores at all the mines. 

Mr. De Armitt said to a New York 
‘Journal’ correspondent: ‘‘If the assur- 
ances of support which the mine work- 
ers have given to General Little can 
be relied on I am certain that the con- 
tract will be signed, honest methods in 
mining secured, and the price of mining 
fixed by arbitration or in any way satis- 
factory to the miners and the operators. 

“I think that the New York ‘Journal’ 
deserves great credit for its efforts to 
promote a peaceable and honest settle- 
ment of the struggle. But direct arbitra- 
tion of the price per ton is impossible, be- 
cause the company store system and the 
cheating methods employed by some of 
the operators here in the Pittsburg dis- 
trict prevent other operators who have 
no company stores and employ honest 
methods from competing with them on 
an even basis of price per ton. 

“IT know that I am being attacked from 
one end of the country to the other, but I 
am being attacked by the men whose dis- 
honest and indecent system of mining 
will be made impossible by the agree- 
ment I have prepared and have been 
’ fighting for. You can say to the public 
for me that if the assurances given to 
General Little to-day by the mine work- 
ers prove to be substantial the whole 
strife can be brought to an end and the 
curse lifted from the ‘mining industry.”’ 

Pittsburg editors familiar with the 
situation, and with the history of this 
terrible contest for bread on the one hand 
and profits on the other, say that if this 
contract is signed a great victory will be 
won for mine labor. It will not only per- 
mit the operators and miners to subinit 
the question of price to arbitration, but 
it will make the miners free men and 
will relieve them from their slavery to 
company stores. Representative men 
from all parts of the district indorse this 
statement. 

It is a fact which no one denies that in 
many of the mines the operators put two 
men to work on one man’s job, so tha 
both will be compelled to deal at the 
company store and the necessity for cash 
payments be avoided. With the com- 
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pany store abolished there can be no 
temptation for crowding mines, and each 
miner will get a full day’s work and a 
full day’s income. 

The system of cheating the miners by 
false weights and false screens will be 
ended by a rigid system of inspection and 
a provision for heavy money fines. All 
agree that if the De Armitt contract is 
signed and enforced it will at once strike 
a deathblow to the system of slavery and 
robbery which has caused all, or most, of 
the industrial disturbances in the soft 
coal mining districts of the United States 
for the past few years. 

There are many who say that ninety- 
seven per cent of the operators in the 
Pittsburg district will refuse to sign this 
agreement, which is to be the threshold 
of fair arbitration. But after the great 
bulk of the operators in five States have 
signed, public opinion and the influence 
of business men will be exerted to induce 
the recalcitrant to enter the compact, 
and, if that fails, the great miners’ 
organization, which thinks and acts like 
one man, can force the issue to a settle- 
ment by withdrawing the miners from 
the service of all obstinate operators. 

General Little, of the Ohio Commis- 
sion, speaking for the commissioners 
from the five States, July 14, said that he 
was satisfied that the solution of the great 
strike had at last been found, that the 
uniformity contract would be signe J, the 
cheating and company store system abol- 
ished, and the plan of arbitrating the 
price adopted. 

“If we succeed in accomplishing this, 
as I believe we surely will, with the help 
of public opinion on one hand and diplo- 
macy on the other,’’ he said, “it will be 
one of the greatest victories ever won for 
decent methods between capital and la- 
bor. I now feel sure that Mr. De Armitt 
is in earnest, and that the mine workers 
are also in earnest, and although for the 
present the strike must continue, I can 
see the end in sight.”’ 

The commissioners, who went to Pitts- 
burg from Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia 
and Illinois, together with the Pennsy]- 
vania commissioner, deserve the thanks 
of the whole country for their patience 
and intelligent work. Their position has 
been a difficult one, for the reason that 
they had no official status of any sort, 
and have had to protect themselves 
against any suspicion that they were 
intruders. 





SETTLING WITH MOROCCO. 


The difficulty arising over the discrimi- 
nation of the authorities of Morocco 
against Americans in refusing to permit 
them to employ native help, a privilege 
allowed Europeans, has been settled, and 
the United States warships ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco’ and ‘‘Raleigh,’’ which recently 
arrived at Tangier to support the protest 
of United States Consul-General Burke 
against this discrimination, sailed July 
15 for New York via England. United 
States Consul-General Burke has cabled 
the State Department from Tangier that 
the Moors who assaulted and robbed the 
agent of an American firm in that city 
were both arrested and punished by the 
authorities. There will be a claim for 
indemnity on account of the loss of the 
money and the personal injury sustained. 


A HUNTED PRINCE. 

A Japanese secret service officer, at 
present in New York, who is perfectly 
familiar with the affairs of Prince Kui 
Wha of Corea, tells the following story 
of the troubles of the young man, 

“The young Prince,”’ said this officer, 
“is a general favorite wherever he goes. 
and while in this city at the Waldorf a 
short time since he made many friends. 
But he has a marked peculiarity; he 
wears the look of a hunted man. Since 
his birth in 1885 assassins have tried to 
take his life. The King, believing he 
would be safer in the United States than 
in Corea, sent him here, but he has been 
followed by two men who have sworn to 
take his life, and if he gets back to Corea 
alive it will be because Corean assassins 
have lost their cunning. 

“These would-be assassins are believed 
to be in San Francisco at present. Both 
are Coreans, although they pass them- 
selves as Japanese. One of them is a 
round-faced and heavily built man, with 
a very kindly expression of countenance. 
He is such a fluent Japanese scholar as to 
deceive even the native Japanese, and his 
mission here is not suspected save by the 
detectives who have been informed of it. 
He was a fellow-conspirator of the un- 
fortunate, Kim-O-Kyun, who was lured 
to Shanghai shortly before the outbreak 
of the war between China and Japan. 
and there murdered by an emissary from 
the Corean Court, named Hong. who is 
now colonel in the imperial body-guard 
and vice-minister of Home Affairs. He 
has a double object—to revenge the death 
of his friend as well as to put the Prince 
out of the way. 

“The other would-be assassin was at 
one time a Cabinet Minister of the Co- 
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dread of them; he knows he is followed, 
but he does not know who is following 
him. He never leaves off his coat of 
mail, which is made of the very finest 
Corean steel wire, except when bathing. 
It will not withstand the force of a bullet, 
but there is no knife that can pierce it, 
and it is only a knife that the Prince is 
afraid of. 

“The cause of this desire to end the 
career of the Prince lies in the idea of 
the Progressive Party in Corea that the 
King and his son are too far behind the 
times. Undoubtedly the King will be 
assassinated before long, and the design 
is to have the young man out of the way 
when this comes to pass.”” 


NO MONEY FOR RENT. 

One hundred and eight wretched fami- 
lies, victims of hard times, packed their 
household treasures— what was left of 
them—on the night of July 14, prepara-, 
tory to seeking other homes. Each had 
been served with a dispossess notice. 
The scene of this prospective hegira was 
in Williamsburg, Long Island, in that 
section known as ‘“‘Dutchtown.’’ The 
sufferers consist largely of Hebrews. 

Justice Van Wart, sitting in the Broad- 
way Civil Court, Williamsburg, heard the 
testimony as to the non-payment of rent, 
and was forced to enter the cruel decrees 
that placed so many families on the side- 
walk. The court-room was well filled 
with the unfortunates, and the pouring 
rain outside fell no faster than the tears 
of the wretches inside, as they told their 
yitiful tales of distress and privation. 
3ut the Justice had to decide with his 
head, not his heart, and the cold, black 
letters of the statutes warned him that 
sentiment had no place there. 


THE GIANT FIRECRACKER. 

From the loss of two fingers of his right 
hand John W. Hulse, a big, brawny ex- 
pressman, who lived at Bayhead, N. J., 
died July 14 in Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, in great agony. Death was due 
to lockjaw. 

On July 5 a giant firecracker exploded 
in Hulse’s hand, tearing off the two 
fingers at the knuckles and Jacerating his 
face and arms. He was brouglit to Belle- 
vue the same evening and placed under 
the care of the third medical staff. Noth- 
ing serious was apprehended at the time, 
but three days later the patient's arm 
began to swell until it became twice its 
natural size. . 

The surgeons decided that amputation 
would be necessary, and on Sunday he 
was placed on the operating table. 
Chloroform had not been administered 
to him when signs of tetanus became 
apparent for the first time. Large doses 
of anti-toxine were administered at fre- 
quent intervals, but without effect, and, 
after suffering intensely for forty-eight 
hours, death came to his rescue. 

THE GYPSY QUEEN. 

There is mourning among the gypsies, 
for a gypsy queen is dead. .Dark-haired 
Daisy Costello, swarthy of face, tall of 
stature, graceful and dignified, died July 
12 while the driving rainstorm was at its 
height in New York. She was thirty-five 
years old, and her husband was David 
Costello, fifteen years her senior. He 

















has been the ‘‘Gypsy King” since the 
death, a year ago, of the famous ‘'King 
Arthur,’”’ who was reputed to have 
amassed the sum of a million dollars. 

The band over which David and Daisy 
were “king’’ and ‘‘queen”’ ranges through 
New Jersey and portions of Pennsylvania 
and New York. A portion of them are 
now encamped in the outskirts of North 
Elizabeth, N. J. The Costellos have for 
some time lived in the metropolis, 


ON BEN NEVIS. 

The Queen’s Diamond Jubilee was duly 
celebrated on the summit of Ben Nevis, 
the highest point in Great Britain. A 
detachment of Volunteers, under the 
command of Lieutenant John Cameron, 
startel from Fort William shortly before 
2 P.M. in spite of the heavy rainfall, 
which continued move or less throughout 
the day. On the way up, and just before 
entering the margin of dense mist that 
rested on the Ben, the photographs on 
another page were taken. After the men 
had passed the half-way house the mist 
was very dense, and nothing could be 
seen beyond a few paces. On their reach- 
ing the summit the customary volleys, 
cheering, and *‘God Save the Queen’’ on 
the bagpipes testified to the loyalty of 
‘The Cameron Men.” 
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THE IMPENDING TARIFF BILL. 
By the time this page meets the reader’s 
eye, or, at all events, by the first of August, the 
new tariff which has been under discussion 
throughout the present special session of Con- 
gress, seems likely to become a law. As origi- 
nally framed by Mr. Dingley, the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Ways and Means, the 
bill had the twofold purpose of protecting our 
native products against foreign competition, 
and, at the same time, of assuring a customs 
revenue sufficient to replenish the Treasury and 
to render further loans unnecessary. Mr. Ding- 
ley, by whom the measure had been carefully 
constructed before the new Congress met in 
special session, found it easy to convince the 
House of Representatives that the twofold 
purpose would be fulfilled. He declared that 
by it our native products would be much more 
thoroughly protected than they are by the exist- 
ing Wilson tariff, and that, through the work- 
ings of the measure, our revenues would exceed 
considerably our expenditures during the first 
fiscal year, and that this surplus would increase 
materially as time went on. 
When the bill reached the Senate, however, 
a very different view of its capabilities was 
taken. Only a slight knowledge of political 
economy is requisite to foresee that, if the pro- 
tective duty on a given article is made so high 
as to become prohibitive, that article will cease 
to be imported, and the revenue expected from 
it will disappear. Mr. Aldrich, who at first 
had charge of the measure in the Senate, made 
no secret of his opinion that it was radically 
defective. He asserted that it missed one of 
its two fundamental aims, and that its author, 
through his zeal to protect American manu- 
facturers, had lost sight of the necessity of rais- 
ing an adequate revenue. Were the Dingley 
bill to be passed, he said, in the form which the 
House gave it, a step which the Republican 
party ought at all hazards to avoid, namely, 
the resort to a new loan for the purpose of meet- 
ing the current expenses of the government, 
would be quickly found indispensable. Accord- 
ingly, the Senators, to whom the task was 
committed, proceeded to remodel the bill from 
top to bottom, keeping in view the primary 
necessity of increasing the federal income and 
giving only so much protection as could be 
reconciled with that end. That, at least, was 
the programme, which on the face was reason- 
able enough. But the Administration majority 
in the Senate is untrustworthy and slender; it 
is partly composed of elements the adhesion of 
which can be controlled only by concessions not 
always compatible with the revenue-producing 
aim of the bill. There are certain Silver Sen- 
ators so-called, for instance; there are certain 
Populist Senators; there are certain ostensibly 
Republican Senators from the far West; and 
there are one or two Democratic Senators, all 
of whom can be relied upon to vote for the 
measure as a whole, but only provided the 
particular interests of their constituents are 
safeguarded. Hence, the necessity of imposing 
a duty on foreign wool, although the American 
manufacturers of carpets and other woolen 





goods would, like their raw material to be ad- 
mitted duty-free; hence, also, the demand for 
a duty on foreign hides, although this is obnox- 
ious to the manufacturers of leather goods. In 
a word, the Republican party, not possessing 
a compact and strong majority in the Senate, 
has been unable, in dealing with the tariff, to 
pursue unswervingly any definite principle, 
and, consequently, the Dingley bill, as_re- 
modeled in the Senate, first under the super- 
vision of Mr. Aldrich, and then under the 
leadership of Mr. Allison, may be described as 
a complex tissue of involuntary compromises 
with local and individual interests. It is true 
that, according to the experts of the Treasury 
who have béen consulted touching the point, 
the Senate bill is an improvement on the House 
bill in this respect, that it will provide a con- 
siderably larger revenue. The revenue, how- 
ever, has been secured at the cost of so many 
American manufacturers — more than 800 
changes were made—that strenuous opposition 
might have been expected from the spokesman 
of the House in the conference committee, even 
had the Senate with scrupulous consistency con- 
fined itself to reductions of the projected duties, 
and carefully refrained from increasing any one 
of them. Such, however, has not been the case. 
To mention only the single item, upon which 
public attention is concentrated, the Senate 
materially raised the duty intended to prevent 
the competition of foreign beet-root sugars with 
the products of our own refineries. Why, it 
is asked, should the Sugar Trust be thus fav- 
ored, while the producers of other American 
commodities are required to accept less protec- 
tion than they would have received from the 
bill, as it originally came from the House? 

The conditions, in short, were such as threat- 
ened a prolonged and heated contest in the con- 
ference committee between the representatives 
of the House on the one hand, and those of the 
Senate on the other. The contest has been 
strenuous enough, but a report has been finally 
agreed upon. Before glancing at some notable 
features of the report, however, it may be well 
to say a word about the function of a tod 
ence committee. In theory, it is one thing; 
practice it has been another. Theoretic ae a 
conference committee is a compromiser, never 
an innovator. In theory, it has no right to 
change the particular kind of duty levied upon 
a given article, provided both Houses agree as 
to the kind, and differ only in respect of the 
amount. For instance, if both Houses have 
agreed that a certain imported commodity shall 
pay an ad valorem duty, but disagree as to the 
percentage of its value which it ought to pay, 
the committee should not discard an ad valo- 
rem duty altogether, and substitute a specific 
duty. Or vice versa. This theoretical rule 
was broken by the conference committee in the 
case of the McKinley bill, and later in the case 
of the: Wilson bill. Again, the committee was 
not originally supposed to be at liberty, while 
adhering to the kind of duty designated by the 
two Houses, to impose a higher amount than 
had beeti named by either of them. It might 
accept the figure suggested by the House, or 





that preferred by the Senate, or it might decide 
upon some figure between, them; this was the 
theoretical limit of its power. In the present 
instance the conference committee has arro- 
gated the right to disregard entirely the wishes 
of both Chambers. For example, the House, 
in order to protect American sugar refiners, im- 
posed a certain differential duty on refined beet- 
root sugars imported from foreign countries; 
the Senate imposed a larger differential; the 
supposition was that the conference committee 
would sanction one or other of the rates pro- 
posed, or else would adopt a middle term. As 
a matter of fact, it .has done none of these 
things; it has framed an entirely new schedule, 
taxing imported sugars on a system never be- 
fore followed in a tariff bill. So, too, with re- 
gard to the reciprocity clauses of the bill. The 
House designated certain articles, as to which 
the President should be empowered to lower the 
duties in the event of the countries sending 
them making concessions deemed by him equiv- 
alent. The Senate proposed a different list. 
The conference committee might have accepted 
either one of them, or drawn up a third cate- 
gory composed of articles taken from both lists. 
What it actually did was to make a list radi- 
cally different from either of those referred to 
it, including some articles not comprised in 
either. 

Will the bill, as it leaves the hands of the 
conference committee, yield an income adequate 
to the current expenses of the government? 
The committee might have increased the tax 
on beer, and thereby have added many millions 
annually to the national income. It refrained 
from doing so. It might have ratified the in- 
ternal revenue tax proposed by the Senate on 
stock exchange transactions in bonds and 
shares. It rejected that proposal, also. It 
might have imposed a moderate duty on tea; 
but that mode of increasing the custom house 
returns did not meet with favor. It did, how- 
ever, restore argols to the dutiable list, and 
thereby has probably made a considerable addi- 
tion to the amount of money anticipated from 
customs. On the whole, it is said to be ac- 
1 knowledged by the members of the committee 
themselves that the tariff bill, as they have 
framed it, will fall short by some $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 of the sum required to defray the 
last appropriations. Assuming this to be true, 


_we can see what the duty of Congress is, pro- 


vided it is determined to relieve the Executive 
from the necessity of issuing another loan in 
time of peace. The House committee on ap- 
propriations must cut down unflinchingly the 
expenses of the government for the next fiscal 
year, until they fall below the expected rev- 
enue. Let the Republican party, which con- 
trols the House of Representatives, send such 
a bill te the Senate, and let the members of the 
party in that body vote for it, and the people 
will hold Republicans absolved from responsi- 
bility for any changes made by a coalition of 
Democratic, Populist, and Silver Senators; 
changes that by causing outgo to exceed in- 
come shall again compel us to resort to the dis- 
graceful expedient of loans. 



























































































WOMAN IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. 
THERE have been, undoubtedly, many and 
great changes in the legal status, the education, 
the dress, the manner, the aims, and even the 
ideals of woman during the sixty years of Vic- 
toria’s reign. The London National Review 
has done well, therefore, to devote ten pages of 
its July number to the subject, and with some 
shrewdness has delegated the discussion of it to 
amember of the sex, the Countess Desart. Her 
article might have been more amusing and, per- 
haps, more fruitful, had she been what is termed 
a‘‘new woman’’; had she believed in the so- 
called emancipation and the right of women to 
vote. Asitis, some of her comments are worth 
noting, though she takes the rather old-fash- 
ioned view set forth in Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess”’ 

‘For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse; could we make her as the man, 

Sweet love were*slain, whose dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference.”’ 

If, however, the explorers of prehistoric SO- 
cieties are right, neither Tennyson nor the 
Countess Desart is justified in ascribing the 
existing differences between man’s sphere and 
woman’s sphere to innate and indestructible 
divisions. ‘‘Have we not in the past,’’ asks 
the Countess, ‘‘ample proof that man has al- 
ways been the active, woman the passive spirit 
of the world? He invents; she applies.”’ We 
have no such proof. The Countess omits to re 
call the state of things which existed in the so- 
ealled ‘‘mother-age,’’ the state of things which 
existed under the régime which the Germans 
call that of Mutterrecht. 
that for a long period in the evolution of man- 


It is wellnigh certain 


kind it was woman, and not man, who was the 
active element in nascent civilization; she did 
& Woman’s work and a man’s work, too. She 
was the head, the master, the law-giver of the 
primitive community; to her we owe undoubt- 
edly the earliest rudiments of medicine, the do- 
mestication of the smaller animals, the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, and of flax and grain, the 
use of the distaff, the spindle, the broom, the 
fire-rake, and the pitchfork. These inventions 
and discoveries, for which we are indebted to 
woman, form the real basis of our civilization 
to-day, and not only the basis but a good part 
of the superstructure. The peasant woman of 
Southern Germany or of Norway, whom even 
now we may see toiling in the field, is a fossil 
of the ‘‘mother-age,’’ but her stolid onlooking 
husband is a fossil of a still lower stratum, bar- 
barism pure and simple. When we have once 
recognized the magnitude of what women 
achieved in the difficult work of civilization 
in prehistoric times, we shall be less apt to 
think her existing status in England and the 
United States unchangeable, less disposed to 
assume that she is hopelessly handicapped by 
her function of child-bearing, and that the hard 
work of the world must be left to men. Now 
that young women are permitted to study at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, we havea 
right to expect them to know something of an- 
thropology, and, therefore, Lady Desart’s point 
of view must be pronounced a little out of date. 

Let us look, however, at the changes which 
have taken place in the position of women since 
the reign of Victoria began. It is plain, in the 
first place, that legislation has done much for 
her. The feme-sole is no longer hedged in by 
“nearest relations,’’ like the infant, in the eye 
of the law. The married woman’s property act 
has freed her from the absolute control of her 
husband. Considerable political rights have 
been conceded to her. There are women among 
the Poor Law guardians, among the inspectors 
of schools, asylums, factories and prisons; there 
are female parish councilors; narrowly has the 
Lendon County Council escaped the intrusion 
of women into its chambers. Only the other 
day, a bill giving women the parliamentary 
suffrage passed the second reading in the House 
of Commons. In 1837, the idea of giving a 
woman a man’s education was scarcely enter- 
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tained by any one in England; now, although 
they cannot obtain degrees at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, they may study there, as we have said, 
and do study with admirable results, having car- 
ried off the highest honors in mathematics and 
the classics. There are other British universities 
in which they may take the degrees of doctors 
in law and in medicine. In almost every art 
and science teacherships and professorships are 
already held by them. No longer is the func- 
tion of a governess the only resource for edu- 
cated women; they now become clerks, account- 
ants, typewriters, private secretaries. The day 
seems drawing near when women will be eligi- 
ble for every kind of employment, with the ex- 
ception of the military and naval services, and, 
we should add, the mercantile marine. Lady 
Desart does not like the almost unlimited access 
to man’s sphere now enjoyed by women; she 
forgets to state, however, the economic argu- 
ment against it. As things used to be until 
lately, a man’s wages in every calling were 
computed on the hypothesis that they would be 
used to support two adults and, at least, two 
children. The moment all the women in a 
given community compete for work with all 
the men, it is obvious that the supply of labor 
will be doubled, while the number of consumers 
will remain the same. It follows that the aver- 
age wage will be cut down one half, being com- 
puted on the theory that each laborer will support 
but one adult and one child. This is an outcome 
of present tendencies which the girl graduate 
may be fairly called upon to ponder, seeing that 
political economy is studied at the universities 
to which they have secured admission. 

For her own part, Lady Desart thinks it a 
blunder to give women the same education that 
is received by men. Her sex needs, above all 
things, she says, to be instructed in reasoning 
and logic. So far as our own observation goes, 
that is the last thing she requires. A woman 
is inexorably, pitilessly logical, although she 
cannot always set forth in terms of the schools 
how she has reached her conclusion. Men talk 
of a woman’s intuitions, because they do not 
like to admit that she habitually reasons more 
quickly and cogently than they. Another femi- 
nine quality, it is admitted by the writer in the 
National Review, seems susceptible of no im- 
provement. The Countess has in view ‘‘the 
quiet perseverance that wears away the stone’’; 
but at the same time she cautions us not to im- 
agine that she is standing up for the ‘‘nagging”’ 
powers of women. She simply means to draw 
attention to the fact that woman can achieve 
anything she sets her mind upon with the weap- 
ons she already possesses, and need not go out 
into the market-place clamoring for others. 

When Lady Desart turns to the revolution in 
feminine garb and manners, which has been 
witnessed since her grandmother’s day, she is 
entirely at home. It is certainly true that we 
san find as broad a difference between the fash- 
ions for women in 1837, and those of the cur- 
rent year, as we can observe in the thought, 
language, conduct, and whole attitude of the 
sex. Extinct as the Dodo is the maiden of the 
thirties with her ringleted head and short waist; 
taught to mince and look demure; to spoil her 
appetite with sweets in private, lest a hearty 
meal in public should clash with the accepted 
notions of ladylike delicacy; to let down her 
back hair and weep at the smallest provoca- 
tions, and to faint artistically at the greater 
ones. Where now is the matron with smooth- 
banded locks and silk or satin or brocade gown, 
whereof its highest encomium was that it ‘could 
stand by itself’’; the chaperon who watched so 
sternly over the sandaled feet of the young vir- 
gin committed to her charge, thinking waltzing 
iniquitous, and even the sober quadrille verging 
on the indecorous? What would have been 
thought, wails the Countess, of the theory that, 
because men in knickerbockers can travel further 
without fatigue on their bicycles than women, 
therefore women should be permitted to wear 








divided skirts? What would have been thought 
of the views concerning marriage now put for- 
ward by women of the advanced type? Of the 
argument that, because, according to their ideas, 
the bargain, as they call it, has been hitherto 
too much in favor of the bridegroom, therefore 
in future it should be to the same extent in favor 
of the bride? Determined to infuse into her 
essay a tincture of philosophy, Lady Desart 
concludes with the suggestion that the key- 
note of the present day is selfishness. That ig 
doubtless true enough, but in our wanderings 
through history we have never discovered a 
day whereof the same thing might not be said. 
We do not believe that women are any more 
selfish now than they used to be; they have 
simply made up their minds that they will be 
down-trodden no longer, and for our part we 
wish more power to them. 

+ e+ 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 





BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of “Helen's Babies,’ etc., etc. 





THE newest plan of reforming millions who are not 
all they should be or would like to be is that of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and the most hopeful feature of 
it is that not all of the literature to be distributed is of 
a religious character. It may be shocking, but it is also 
true, that the religious tract or leaflet is the most un- 
popular bit of paper that is given away, probably be- 
cause religion is the one subject concerning which the 
average man thinks ‘“‘he knows it all.’’ The Alliance 
expects to make colporteurs of the members of young 
people’s societies and to distribute leaflets on the re- 
forms most urgently needed in the districts in which 
the distribution is made. For instance, communities 
containing a large foreign element, from which will 
develop many American citizens and voters, are to be 
inundated with articles on the rights and duties of 
naturalized citizens and on the distinctive principles of 
American institutions. These papers are to be printed 
in different languages, so that no prospective American 
may be ignorant. As good a thing as the Alliance 
could do for the nation at large would be to print and 
circulate at least ten million copies of the Constitution 
of the United States, and see that every native-born 
American has one, for there is no other State paper of 
which all classes of the people are more ignorant. 


While British and American war vessels were ex- 
changing salutes at the Queen’s Jubilee the ‘‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’’ was moved to say that there seemed to be 
enough good feeling between the two countries to 
justify another international yacht race for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup. There never has been any lack, on this side 
of the water, of sufficient good feeling for such a con- 
test; all the ugliness and narrowness has been on the 
English side, partly in the personality of certain yacht 
owners who came over here, but largely in the English 
newspaper press, which has taken the complaints of 
beaten men—never good authorities on any subject—as 
solid facts. The coveted cup is to remain, by the terms 
of the deed of gift, a permanent challenge prize of 
international yachting; the English object to the terms 
of the deed of gift. for their purpose in winning the cup 
is to keep it. This is the whole case in a nutshell. 
Thousands of yachting Americans would be glad to see 
the cup won occasionally by Britons, to vary the mo- 
notony of the proceedings and to give us a chance to 
challenge for it, win it anew in English waters and 
bring it back; but the present custodians properly 
resent any modification of the deed of gift. 

Once more our government is going to look into the 
practicability and cost of a ship canal across Nicaragua, 
and this time the facts and estimates are likely to be 
accurate. The new commission is to consist of a naval 
expert, an army engineer and a civil engineer, and it is 
announced with authority that the President will select 
the best men attainable. The Nicaragua Canal project 
has been for almost half a century a football of poli- 
ticians and speculators, who between them have made 
it somewhat unsightly and uncertain; had the prelimi- 
nary work been properly done by any of these the Canal 
would undoubtedly be in course of construction at this 
time, and at government expense: for, despite all de- 
fects, the last bill for this purpose was barely defeated 
in Congress. By the time the new commission can be 
able to report the business situation will be much bet- 
ter; money will be easier, confidence will be general, 
and great enterprises that may be recommended by 
competent men will attract private capital should 
the government decline to assume their cost. 


Again al] railway speed records have been broken, a 
train on the New York Central line having made more 
than a mile a minute for a hundred and fifty miles. As 
‘*What man has done man can do,” the traveling public 
will wonder why similar time is not made on all roads. 
The reasons for slow travel by rail are several—poor 
roadbeds, light rails, uneven tracks, bad grades, and 
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small locomotives being among them, and these ob- 
stacles are sure to exist so long as politicians, legisla- 
tors, strikers, and several otler classes, some dishonest 
but others merely ignorant, foolish and therefore sus- 
picious, combine to threaten even the existence of rail- 
ways. Several companies, that have the good fortune 
of having been well equipped in earlier days and to have 
fair incomes, continue to improve their service, but the 
weaker companies begrudge every penny they spend. 
No man repaints his house and adds another story to it 
while one lot of men are trying to take the building 
away from him, another seems determined to burn it or 
tear it down, and still another insists that he stole it in 
the first place so had no moral right to it. Let up on 
the railroads, if only for the sake of the people. 


If the great coal-miners’ strike does no more than 
secure frequent and prompt cash payments of wages 
and the suppression of the ‘company store’’ it will be 
worth all it has cost. The company store is the basis of 
about as abject a condition of slavery as ever existed 
when men were bought and sold like cattle; for be- 
tween its high prices and the willingness of all men to 
buy more on credit than they would buy for cash, it 
makes the miners absolutely helpless. They can escape 
it only by running away—an operation easier talked of 
than done when a man is handicapped by a wife and 
several children and has not the price of a railway 
ticket or of a single meal, or of obtaining shelter when 
he reaches a new place. Besides, to go from one com- 
pany store mine to another is simply to jump from the 
frying-pan into the fire. Slavery will never cease to be 
popular among employers who have more acquisitive- 
ness than conscience, and the company store is one of 
the easiest and most profitable means of forming and 
maintaining a slave colony. 


Although some politicians and newspapers will insist 
that there may be war with Japan over our expected 
annexation of the Sandwich Islands, the people may 
safely eat three meals a day and sleep eight hours every 
night. A great many things must be said for political 
reasons good or bad, but to take them for truth is very 
injurious to human digestion and peace of mind. That 
the ‘‘Oregon,”’ one of our new battleships, has started for 
Honolulu is not in the least a warlike inovement; there 
are many American citizens in the islands, and they are 
entitled to the protection of their home government. 
The most excitable and least responsible natives and 
immigrants could easily be aroused to make a demon- 
stration against the annexation party, which contains 
all the Americans, but the demonstration is less likely 
to be made if there is an American naval vessel at 
Honolulu; the larger the vessel the smaller the likeli- 
hood. It is thus that ample preparedness for war tends 
to preserve peace, just as the appearance of a single 
policeman puts a sudden stop to a barroom brawl, a 
street fight, or an intended burglary. 


Although the new and phenomenally rich gold dis- 
coveries by Alaska miners were not in Alaska but in 
one of the British provinces, it should be remembered 
that the geological nature of the extreme Northwest is 
remarkably uniform and that ‘‘prospecting”’ in Alaska 
has thus far been confined to the banks of the streams, 
When the news of the Klondike finds becomes generally 
known throughout the mining world there will be 
numerous and well-equipped expeditions into all por- 
tions of Alaska, in which rock bare of ice can be found, 
and the quartz miner, with his machinery backed by 
capital, will succeed the ‘surface’ digger who must 
depend solely upon his own muscle and will, and who 
must stop work when his claim is washed out. Geolo- 
gists, beginning with Humboldt, have predicted that 
the great gold deposit of the world would be found in 
Alaska, and mining sharps have learned to take much 
stock in scientific predictions of which they are re 
minded by rich surface indications. 


Perhaps if we prove to have an inexhaustible gold 
source in Alaska, and if our government becomes sensi- 
ble enough to exact royalties on the output, we may be 
compensated for the threatened loss of income from the 
Alaska seals. Great Britain is manifesting no disposi 
tion to live up to the spirit of the agreement made in 
Paris several years ago; she knows that no matter who 
may kill the seals, all the skins will go to England to 
be dyed, so she has nothing to lose; besides, all the 
illegal raiders of the seal herd are Canadians, and it is 
policy and also wisdom on Britain’s part to take any 
course that one of her colonies may desire regarding 
matters specially affecting the colony itself. Really, 
the only way out of the quarrel appears to be through 
the killing of all seals that come ashore at the Pribylov 
Islands; then there will be none in Alaskan waters to 
disturb the peace of three countries that even without 
the seals will have enough business differences to occupy 
their minds and rufle their tempers. 


Pennsylvania’s new law imposing a tax of three 
cents per day upon alien laborers is doing less and less 
for the suffering State treasury. At first a number of 
employers discharged all laborers who were not citizens, 
so as to avoid the trouble of making a new set of re- 
ports. Then the laborers themselves got the bearings 
of the subject; they did not wish to pay the tax them- 
selves, much less did they wish to be discharged, so 
with one accord they rushed into the courts to ‘‘declare 
their intentions” and get naturalization papers. The 
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movement was so sudden and great that Pennsylvania’s 
entire stock of judges was unequal to the demand. 
Whether to gain a lot of new citizens will console the 
State for the loss of a lot of expected taxes is a matter 
open to doubt. 


Reports from the wheat-growing districts of the 
United States have improved steadily; the crops have 
had no setbacks anywhere, yet last week the price of 
wheat went up daily. This shows that there is nothing 
fictitious or even uncertain in the market reports that 
Europe must draw heavily this year upon the American 
wheat crop. It appears to be beyond doubt that Argen- 
tina, our greatest competitor in European markets, has 
little or no wheat to sell, and it isa fact that Califor- 
nia is now shipping large quantities of wheat to Austra- 
lia—a land from which England usually expects much 
grain. The demand upon us may not send wheat up to 
a dollar a bushel—the price for which farmers have 
been hoping for years but are unlikely to get again; 
nevertheless it will do something far better:- it will 
make cash purchasers for all that is in granaries and 
elevators and all that remains to be harvested, so it will 
put money in circulation all over the country, enable 
people to pay debts and balance accounts, and thus get 
a fresh and even start toward prosperity. 


But the upward course of wheat is not the only re- 
cent sign of present and coming prosperity. From all 
the States that did most grumbling during the last 
Presidential campaign, about hard times, come reports 
that are uniformly cheering. Colorado’s gain has been 
phenomenal, but all the other mining States are busy 
and prosperous. The farming States that complained 
bitterly of their scarcity of money and the mortgage- 
laden condition of their farms are now getting cash for 
their grain and the farmers are taking up their mort- 
gages at a rate never before known in the agricultural 
districts. Instead of talking of inability to borrow, 
many farmers are banking money and complaining 
that borrowers are so few that the banks cannot pay 
large interest on deposits. All this promises well for 
business, but it threatens to make a bad season for 
political agitators and calamity howlers. When busi- 
ness is dull and money hard to get the farmers, like 
every one else, will believe in almost any cure that any 
quack or other ignorant person may suggest, and they 
will join the meanest tramp in throwing mud at the 
government; but money in the pocket is a marvelous 
rectifier and cure-all. 


No one need take seriously the complaints that are 
being made by some labor organizations concerning the 
appointment of T. V. Powderly as Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration. Mr. Powderly used to be a labor 
agitator; later he was a leader of organized labor, and 
a very clear-headed one, too; his one defect, in the 
opinion of his followers, was that he was too fair- 
minded and honest to claim everything in sight, no 
matter what the rights of others besides laboring men 
might be. He will go to his new position well informed 
on all sides of the labor question, and as immigration 
affects the working classes by adding to their numLers 
and cheapening the quality as well as the price of labor, 
the organized wage-earners should be thankful that the 
head of the Immigration Bureau is to be a man who has 
the practical knowledge as well as the will that is neces- 
sary to the work of excluding foreigners who are really 
undesirable. How Mr. Powderly acted or voted on an& 
labor or political question of the past has nothing what- 
ever to do with his new position; if the President were 
to “hold up’’ the appointment of every one who has 
never made a mistake of any sort he will have to go to 
heaven for his final appointees. 


Some farming districts have acquired money-sources 
that are far more satisfactory than banks. They are 
creameries, or butter-mi’ is, that buy all the milk of the 
surrounding country, paying cash for it. Many thou- 
sands of acres that used to grow corn, which the farmer 
could scarcely sell at any price, were last year turned 
into pastures or planted with cattle-food of various 
kinds, under stimulation of the creamery demand for 
milk, cows have been better cared for than ever before, 
the quantity and quality of farm-fed beef is increasing, 
and the owners have become prosperous so rapidly that 
they scarcely know what to make of the change. Nor 
are they the only beneficiaries of the change, the’ 
creameries have made good butter far cheaper than it 
ever was before and reduced the expenses of millions of 
families accordingly. It remains to be said that capital, 
which the farmers have joined labor in abusing, sup- 
plied the creameries; without this new venture of capi- 
tal many thousands of farmers would still have corn to 
burn, because they could not afford to haul it to market 
at ten or twelve cents a bushel, and labor would still be 
paying high prices for poor butter for its millions of 
breakfast-tables. 

Canada, which has suffered through some of our 
tariff enactments, is blessing the wool schedule of the 
new bill, for the Canadian supply is nearest at hand for 
the dealers who are laying in great stocks before the 
new rates can take effect. The United States are prac- 
tically a home market for Canada in this case, increas- 
ing the prices to producers by saving cost of transporta- 
tion of surplus wool to the other side of the Atlantic. 
We need not, however, expect a vote of thanks, for 
Canada will find plenty of cause for complaint in the 
new tariff bill. 


As if roused to new activity by the stories of great 
gold yields in other parts of the world, California, the 
first of the great ‘‘diggings’’ of modern times, comes to 
the front with a story of a ‘‘pocket’’ which yielded 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of dust and nuggets in 
four hours! Excitement over the new discoveries in 
the Mojave desert has not abated but is increasing; if 
the yield of this district equals the estimates of con- 
servative experts the famous South African mines, 
which alone have exceeded the annual yield of Cali- 
fornia, will at the end of this year be obliged to drop 
back again to second place. Yet gold mining has long 
since ceased to be California’s leading industry; it is 
second in importance to wheat-growing and even to 
fruit-growing, either of which is capable of fourfold 
expansion, for California is still one of the most sparsely 
settled States of the Union and remains a land of mag- 
nificent opportunities. 

Arctic explorers in general have spoken lightly and 
doubtfully of the plan of moving on the North Pole by 
balloon, yet the start of Andree’s balloon was reported 
tobe at the rate of twenty-two miles an hour, which is 
equivalent to more than five hundred miles a day. 
Five hundred miles a month has been better time than 
previous Arctic explorers have dared hope for; very 
few of them have made five hundred miles in a year. 
Of course the risks of a trip by balloon are numerous 
and great, but so are those of all other modes of travel 
in the land of unending ice—the high sea from which 
ships almost never return, Almost to the edge of the 
icepack there are now dozens of whalers, all of whom 
were notified long in advance to keep a sharp lookout 
for the balloon, so it is not impossible that the first 
American whaler or revenue cutter that comes down 
from Behring’s Straits may bring word of Andree and 
the strangest ship that ever sought the Pole, 

Some practical reform agitation concerning the 
liquor trade has been begun in New York by the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association—a body not generally catalogued 
with temperance societies. The Association is moving 
against certain dealers in spurious, adulterated and 
otherwise very bad liquors which are sold in large 
quantities and at low prices in the most crowded por- 
tions of the tenement-house districts. The relation 
between quality of liquor and quantity of fighting is 
known to the police everywhere; so long as men will 
drink it is to the interest of society that their liquor 
shall be no more harmful than can be helped and that 
they shall be saved from admixtures of acids and drugs 
which have no rightful place in even the meanest prod- 
uct of any distillery. There ought to be laws enough in 
any State to justify the inspection of any dealer's bot- 
tles and the destruction of any and all contents that are 
not true to name. This would not be in any sense an 
approach to total abstinence or even to temperance, but 
it would prevent many broken heads among men, and 
thousands of broken hearts among the women and chil- 
dren who are always the principal sufferers through 
whatever is wrong in the liquor traffic. 

The Hon. Perry Belmont, who has been a member of 
Congress and has just returned from Europe, says that 
Europeans cannot understand the policy of our new 
tariff. Probably Mr. Belmont is right, for Europeans 
have no standard whereby to estimate any American 
tariff law. Any nation of the continent is poorer than 
we, so all of them have tariff laws, but these as a rule 
are for revenue only, while ours is for protection, with 
such revenue as can be obtained from it. When a Euro- 
pean nation needs more money it looks up some article 
of home manufacture on which to levy a direct tax; in 
the United States it is believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
the people would not endure direct taxes of any kind, so 
when we have a deficit there are but two methods of 
overcoming it:—one is to issue bonds and thus increase 
the national debt; the other is to tinker the tariff with 
the hope of getting more money through customs duties, 
Bond issues are unpopular, except among men who have 
money to lend; for our people, unlike some European 
nations, believe that the principal as well as the interest 
of the debt must sooner or later be paid, and that each 
and every citinen must aid directly or indirectly in pay- 
ing it; and we have proved our belief by our works, for 
we have paid nearly two thousand million dollars of 
the national debt in the last thirty years. When we 
attempt, however, to get additional income by means 
of tariff changes we learn by practice that a ‘‘tariff for 
revenue only’’ seems impossible; the last party ‘that 
promised one constructed a nondescript that pleased no 
one and defeated its avowed purpose, and the bill now 
soon to become a law is not expected to overcome the 
deficit. Europeans will have to come over here if they 
wish to understand our tariff policy; even then they 
may fail to discover the policy itself. 


Connecticut has a new Sunday law, the workings of 
which should be-observed by persons who desire Sunds 
laws for other localities. Reports agree that tb- 
law was not generally observed; people who~ 
keep their business places open disregarde” 


were not disturbed, although in mos* yd 
other than apothecaries remaine? j at 
part of the day. Lixe liquor? aes’ 
are expected to reform the la. %% 2,7 

ive only where the majority & S 
herself recently had a hint to th 
defiance of her anti-gambling |: . i 























WOMAN IN THE VICTORIAN AGE. 

THERE have been, undoubtedly, many and 
great changes in the legal status, the education, 
the dress, the manner, the aims, and even the 
ideals of woman during the sixty years of Vic- 
toria’s reign. The London National Review 
has done well, therefore, to devote ten pages of 
its July number to the subject, and with some 
shrewdness has delegated the discussion of it to 
Her 
article might have been more amusing and, per- 
haps, more fruitful, had she been what is termed 
a ‘‘new woman’’; had she believed in the so- 


a member of the sex, the Countess Desart. 


valled emancipation and the right of women to 
vote. Asitis, some of her comments are worth 
noting, though she takes the rather old-fash- 
ioned view set forth in Tennyson’s ‘‘Princess”’ 
“For woman is not undeveloped man, 
gut diverse; could we make her as the man, 
Sweet love were’slain, whose dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference.’’ 

If, however, the explorers of prehistoric so- 
cieties are right, neither Tennyson nor the 
Countess Desart 
existing differences between man’s sphere and 


is justified in ascribing the 


woman’s sphere to innate and indestructible 
divisions. ‘‘Have we not in the past,’’ asks 
the Countess, ‘‘ample proof that man has al- 
ways been the active, woman the passive spirit 
of the We 
have no such proof. The Countess omits to re 
eall the state of things which existed in the so- 


world? He invents; she applies.’’ 


ealled ‘‘mother-age,’’ the state of things which 
existed under the régime which 
call that of Mutterrecht. It is wellnigh certain 


that for a long period in the evolution of man- 


the Germans 


kind it was woman, and not man, who was the 
active element in nascent civilization ; she did 
a woman’s work and a man’s work, too. She 
was the head, the master, the law-giver of the 
primitive community; to her we owe undoubt- 
edly the earliest rudiments of medicine, the do- 
mestication of the smaller animals, the cultiva- 
tion of vegetables, and of flax and grain, the 
use of the distaff, the spindle, the broom, the 
fire-rake, and the pitchfork. These inventions 
and discoveries, for which we are indebted to 
woman, form the real basis of our civilization 
to-day, and not only the basis but a good part 
of the superstructure. The peasant woman of 
Southern Germany or of Norway, whom even 
now we may see toiling in the field, is a fossil 
of the ‘‘mother-age,’’ but her stolid onlooking 
husband is a fossil of a still lower stratum, bar- 
barism pure and simple. When we have once 
recognized the magnitude of what women 
achieved in the difficult work of civilization 
in prehistoric times, we shall be less apt to 
think her existing status in England and the 
United States unchangeable, less disposed to 
assume that she is hopelessly handicapped by 
her function of child-bearing, and that the hard 
work of the world must be left to men. Now 
that young women are permitted to study at the 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge, we havea 
right to expect them to know something of an- 
thropology, and, therefore, Lady Desart’s point 
of view must be pronounced a little out of date. 

Let us look, however, at the changes which 
have taken place in the position of women since 
the reign of Victoria began. It is plain, in the 
first place, that legislation has done much for 
her. The feme-sole is no longer hedged in by 
‘nearest relations,’’ like the infant, in the eye 
of the law. The married woman’s property act 
has freed her from the absolute control of her 
husband. Considerable political rights have 
been conceded to her. There are women among 
the Poor Law guardians, among the inspectors 
of schools, asylums, factories and prisons; there 
are female parish councilors; narrowly has the 
Lendon County Council escaped the intrusion 
ef women into its chambers. Only the other 
day, a bill giving women the parliamentary 
suffrage passed the second reading in the House 
of Commons. In 1837, the idea of giving a 
woman a man’s education was scarcely enter- 
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tained by any one in England; now, although 
they cannot obtain degrees at Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, they may study there, as we have said, 
and do study with admirable results, having car- 
ried off the highest honors in mathematics and 
the classics. There are other British universities 
in which they may take the degrees of doctors 
in law and in medicine. In almost every art 
and science teacherships and professorships are 
already held by them. No longer is the func- 
tion of a governess the only resource for edu- 
“ated women; they now become clerks, account- 
ants, typewriters, private secretaries. The day 
seems drawing near when women will be eligi- 
ble for every kind of employment, with the ex- 
ception of the military and naval services, and, 
we should add, the mercantile marine. Lady 
Desart does not like the almost unlimited access 
to man’s sphere now enjoyed by women; she 
forgets to state, however, the economic argu- 
ment against it. As things used to be until 
lately, a man’s wages in every calling were 
computed on the hypothesis that they would be 
used to support two adults and, at least, two 
children. The moment all the women in a 
given community compete for work with all 
the men, it is obvious that the supply of labor 
will be doubled, while the number of consumers 
will remain the same. It follows that the aver- 
age wage will be cut down one half, being com- 
puted on the theory that each laborer will support 
but one adult and one child. This is an outcome 
of present tendencies which the girl graduate 
may be fairly called upon to ponder, seeing that 
political economy is studied at the universities 
to which they have secured admission. 

For her own part, Lady Desart thinks it a 
blunder to give women the same education that 
is received by men. Her sex needs, above all 
things, she says, to be instructed in reasoning 
and logic. So far as our own observation goes, 
that is the last thing she requires. A woman 
is inexorably, pitilessly logical, although she 
cannot always set forth in terms of the schools 
how she has reached her conclusion. Men talk 
of a woman’s intuitions, because they do not 
like to admit that she habitually reasons more 
quickly and cogently than they. Another femi- 
nine quality, it is admitted by the writer in the 
National Review, seems susceptible of no im- 
provement. The Countess has in view ‘‘the 
quiet perseverance that wears away the stone’’; 
but at the same time she cautions us not to im- 
agine that she is standing up for the ‘‘nagging”’ 
powers of women. She simply means to draw 
attention to the fact that woman can achieve 
anything she sets her mind upon with the weap- 
ons she already possesses, and need not go out 
into the market-place clamoring for others. 

When Lady Desart turns to the revolution in 
feminine garb and manners, which has been 
witnessed since her grandmother’s day, she is 
entirely at home. It is certainly true that we 
can find as broad a difference between the fash- 
ions for women in 1837, and those of the cur- 
rent year, as we can observe in the thought, 
language, conduct, and whole attitude of the 
sex. Extinct as the Dodo is the maiden of the 
thirties with her ringleted head and short waist; 
taught to mince and look demure; to spoil her 
appetite with sweets in private, lest a hearty 
meal in public should clash with the accepted 
notions of ladylike delicacy; to let down her 
back hair and weep at the smallest provoca- 
tions, and to faint artistically at the greater 
ones. Where now is the matron with smooth- 
banded locks and silk or satin or brocade gown, 
whereof its highest encomium was that it ‘‘could 
stand by itself’’; the chaperon who watched so 
sternly over the sandaled feet of the young vir- 
gin committed to her charge, thinking waltzing 
iniquitous, and even the sober quadrille verging 
on the indecorous? What would have been 
thought, wails the Countess, of the theory that, 
because men in knickerbockers can travel further 
without fatigue on their bicycles than women, 
therefore women should be permitted to wear 
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divided skirts? What would have been thought 
of the views concerning marriage now put for- 
ward by women of the advanced type? Of the 
argument that, because, according to their ideas, 
the bargain, as they call it, has been hitherto 
too much in favor of the bridegroom, therefore 
in future it should be to the same extent in favor 
of the bride? Determined to infuse into her 
essay a tincture of philosophy, Lady Desart 
concludes with the suggestion that the key- 
note of the present day is selfishness. That is 
doubtless true enough, but in our wanderings 
through history we have never discovered a 
day whereof the same thing might not be said. 
We do not believe that women are any more 
selfish now than they used to be; they have 
simply made up their minds that they will be 
down-trodden no longer, and for our part we 
wish more power to them. 
>-o< 


THROUGHOUT THE LAND. 





BY JOHN HABBERTON, 
Author of ‘Helen's Babies,”’ etc., etc. 





THE newest plan of reforming millions who are not 
all they should be or would like to be is that of the 
Evangelical Alliance, and the most hopeful feature of 
it is that not all of the literature to be distributed is of 
a religious character. It may be shocking, but it is also 
true, that the religious tract or leaflet is the most un- 
popular bit of paper that is given away, probably be- 
-ause religion is the one subject concerning which the 
average man thinks “he knows it all.’’ The Alliance 
expects to make colporteurs of the members of young 
people’s societies and to distribute leaflets on the re- 
forms most urgently needed in the districts in which 
the distribution is made. For instance, communities 
containing a large foreign element, from which will 
develop many American citizens and voters, are to be 
inundated with articles on the rights and duties of 
naturalized citizens and on the distinctive principles of 
American institutions. These papers are to be printed 
in different languages, so that no prospective American 
may be ignorant. As good a thing as the Alliance 
could do for the nation at large would be to print and 
circulate at least ten million copies of the Constitution 
of the United States, and see that every native-born 
American has one, for there is no other State paper of 
which all classes of the people are more ignorant. 


While British and American war vessels were ex- 
changing salutes at the Queen’s Jubilee the ‘‘Pall Mall 
Gazette’? was moved to say that there seemed to be 
enough good feeling between the two countries to 
justify another international yacht race for the Ameri- 
ca’s Cup. There never has been any lack, on this side 
of the water, of sufficient good feeling for such a con- 
test; all the ugliness and narrowness has been on the 
English side, partly in the personality of certain yacht 
owners who came over here, but largely in the English 
newspaper press, which has taken the complaints of 
beaten men—never good authorities on any subject—as 
solid facts. The coveted cup is to remain, by the terms 
of the deed of gift, a permanent challenge prize of 
international yachting; the English object to the terms 
of the deed of gift. for their purpose in winning the cup 
is to keep it. This is the whole case in a nutshell. 
Thousands of yachting Americans would be glad to see 
the cup won occasionally by Britons, to vary the mo- 
notony of the proceedings and to give us a chance to 
challenge for it, win it anew in English waters and 
bring it back; but the present custodians properly 
resent any modification of the deed of gift. 

Once more our government is going to look into the 
practicability and cost of a ship canal across Nicaragua, 
and this time the facts and estimates are likely to be 
accurate. The new commission is to consist of a naval 
expert, an army engineer and a civil engineer, and it is 
announced with authority that the President will select 
the best men attainable. The Nicaragua Canal project 
has been for almost half a century a football of poli- 
ticians and speculators, who between them have made 
it somewhat unsightly and uncertain; had the prelimi- 
nary work been properly done by any of these the Canal 
would undoubtedly be in course of construction at this 
time, and at government expense: for, despite all de- 
fects, the last bill for this purpose was barely defeated 
in Congress. By the time the new commission can be 
able to report the business situation will be much bet- 
ter; money will be easier, confidence will be general, 
and great enterprises that may be recommended by 
competent men will attract private capital should 
the government decline to assume their cost. 


Again all railway speed records have been broken, a 
train on the New York Central line having made more 
than a mile a minute for a hundred and fifty miles. As 
‘“What man has done man can do,” the traveling public 
will wonder why similar time is not made on all roads. 
The reasons for slow travel by rail are several—poor 
roadbeds, light rails, uneven tracks, bad grades, and 
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small locomotives being among them, and these ob- 
stacles are sure to exist so long as politicians, legisla- 
tors, strikers, and several otler classes, some dishonest 
but others merely ignorant, foolish and therefore sus- 
picious, combine to threaten even the existence of rail- 
ways. Several companies, that have the good fortune 
of having been well equipped in earlier days and to have 
fair incomes, continue to improve their service, but the 
weaker companies begrudge every penny they spend. 
No man repaints his house and adds another story to it 
while one lot of men are trying to take the building 
away from him, another seems determined to burn it or 
tear it down, and still another insists that he stole it in 
the first place so had no moral right to it. Let up on 
the railroads, if only for the sake of the people. 

If the great coal-miners’ strike does no more than 
secure frequent and prompt cash payments of wages 
and the suppression of the ‘‘company store’’ it will be 
worth all it has cost. The company store is the basis of 
about as abject a condition of slavery as ever existed 
when men were bought and sold like cattle; for be- 
tween its high prices and the willingness of all men to 
buy more on credit than they would buy for cash, it 
makes the miners absolutely helpless. They can escape 
it only by running away—an operation easier talked of 
than done when a man is handicapped by a wife and 
several children and has not the price of a railway 
ticket or of a single meal, or of obtaining shelter when 
he reaches a new place. Besides, to go from one com- 
pany store mine to another is simply to jump from the 
frying-pan into the fire. Slavery will never cease to be 
popular among employers who have more acquisitive- 
ness than conscience, and the company store is one of 
the easiest and most profitable means of forming and 
maintaining a slave colony. 

Although some politicians and newspapers will insist 
that there may be war with Japan over our expected 
annexation of the Sandwich Islands, the people may 
safely eat three meals a day and sleep eight hours every 
night. A great many things must be said for political 
reasons good or bad, but to take them for truth is very 
injurious to human digestion and peace of mind. That 
the ‘“‘Oregon,”’ one of our new battleships, has started for 
Honolulu is not in the least a warlike inovement; there 
are many American citizens in the islands, and they are 
entitled to the protection of their home government. 
The most excitable and least responsible natives and 
immigrants could easily be aroused to make a demon- 
stration against the annexation party, which contains 
all the Americans, but the demonstration is less likely 
to be made if there is an American naval vessel at 
Honolulu; the larger the vessel the smaller the likeli- 
hood. It is thus that ample preparedness for war tends 
to preserve peace, just as the appearance of a single 
policeman puts a sudden stop to a barroom brawl, a 
street fight, or an intended burglary. 


Although the new and phenomenally rich gold dis- 
coveries by Alaska miners were not in Alaska but in 
one of the British provinces, it should be remembered 
that the geological nature of the extreme Northwest is 
remarkably uniform and that ‘‘prospecting”’ in Alaska 
has thus far been confined to the banks of the streams, 
When the news of the Klondike finds becomes generally 
known throughout the mining world there will be 
numerous and well-equipped expeditions into all por- 
tions of Alaska, in which rock bare of ice can be found, 
and the quartz miner, with his machinery backed by 
capital, will succeed the ‘‘surface” digger who must 
depend solely upon his own muscle and will, and who 
must stop work when his claim is washed out. Geolo- 
gists, beginning with Humboldt, have predicted that 
the great gold deposit of the world would be found in 
Alaska, and mining sharps have learned to take much 
stock in scientific predictions of which they are re 
minded by rich surface indications. 


Perhaps if we prove to have an inexhaustible gold 
source in Alaska, and if our government becomes sensi- 
ble enough to exact royalties on the output, we may be 
compensated for the threatened loss of income from the 
Alaska seals. Great Britain is manifesting no disposi 
tion to live up to the spirit of the agreement made in 
Paris several years ago; she knows that no matter who 
may kill the seals, all the skins will go to England to 
be dyed, so she has nothing to lose; besides, all the 
illegal raiders of the seal herd are Canadians, and it is 
policy and also wisdom on Britain’s part to take any 
course that one of her colonies may desire regarding 
matters specially affecting the colony itself. Really, 
the only way out of the quarrel appears to be through 
the killing of all seals that come ashore at the Pribylov 
Islands; then there will be none in Alaskan waters to 
disturb the peace of three countries that even without 
the seals will have enough business differences to occupy 
their minds and ruffle their tempers. 


Pennsylvania’s new law imposing a tax of three 
cents per day upon alien laborers is doing less and less 
for the suffering State treasury. At first a number of 
employers discharged all laborers who were not citizens, 
so as to avoid the trouble of making a new set of re- 
ports. Then the laborers themselves got the bearings 
of the subject; they did not wish to pay the tax them- 
selves, much less did they wish to be discharged, so 
with one accord they rushed into the courts to ‘‘declare 
their intentions” and get naturalization papers. The 
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movement was so sudden and great that Pennsylvania’s 
entire stock of judges was unequal to the demand. 
Whether to gain a lot of new citizens will console the 
State for the loss of a lot of expected taxes is a matter 
open to doubt. 


Reports from the wheat-growing districts of the 
United States have improved steadily ; the crops have 
had no setbacks anywhere, yet last week the price of 
wheat went up daily. This shows that there is nothing 
fictitious or even uncertain in the market reports that 
Europe must draw heavily this year upon the American 
wheat crop. It appears to be beyond doubt that Argen- 
tina, our greatest competitor in European markets, has 
little or no wheat to sell, and it isa fact that Califor- 
nia is now shipping large quantities of wheat to Austra- 
lia—a land from which England usually expects much 
grain. The demand upon us may not send wheat up to 
a dollar a bushel—the price for which farmers have 
been hoping for years but are unlikely to get again; 
nevertheless it will do something far better:» it will 
make cash purchasers for all that is in granaries and 
elevators and all that remains to be harvested, so it will 
put money in circulation all over the country, enable 
people to pay debts and balance accounts, and thus get 
a fresh and even start toward prosperity. 


But the upward course of wheat is not the only re- 
cent sign of present and coming prosperity. From all 
the States that did most grumbling during the last 
Presidential campaign, about hard times, come reports 
that are uniformly cheering. Colorado’s gain has been 
phenomenal, but all the other mining States are busy 
and prosperous. The farming States that complained 
bitterly of their scarcity of money and the mortgage- 
laden condition of their farms are now getting cash for 
their grain and the farmers are taking up their mort- 
gages at a rate never before known in the agricultural 
districts. Instead of talking of inability to borrow, 
many farmers are banking money and complaining 
that borrowers are so few that the banks cannot pay 
large interest on deposits. All this promises well for 
business, but it threatens to make a bad season for 
political agitators and calamity howlers. When busi- 
ness is dull and money hard to get the farmers, like 
every one else, will believe in almost any cure that any 
quack or other ignorant person may suggest, and they 
will join the meanest tramp in throwing mud at the 
government; but money in the pocket is a marvelous 
rectifier and cure-all. 


No one need take seriously the complaints that are 
being made by some labor organizations concerning the 
appointment of T. V. Powderly as Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of Immigration. Mr. Powderly used to be a labor 
agitator; later he was a leader of organized labor, and 
a very clear-headed one, too; his one defect, in the 
opinion of his followers, was that he was too fair- 
minded and honest to claim everything in sight, no 
matter what the rights of others besides laboring men 
might be. He will go to his new position well informed 
on all sides of the labor question, and as immigration 
affects the working classes by adding to their numbers 
and cheapening the quality as well as the price of labor, 
the organized wage-earners should be thankful that the 
head of the Immigration Bureau is to be a man who has 
the practical knowledge as well as the will that is neces- 
sary to the work of excluding foreigners who are really 
undesirable. How Mr. Powderly acted or voted on an& 
labor or political question of the past has nothing what- 
ever to do with his new position; if the President were 
to ‘hold up’’ the appointment of every one who has 
never made a mistake of any sort he will have to go to 
heaven for his final appointees. 


Some farming districts have acquired money-sources 
that are far more satisfactory than banks. They are 
creameries, or butter-mills, that buy all the milk of the 
surrounding country, paying cash for it. Many thou- 
sands of acres that used te grow corn, which the farmer 
could scarcely sell at any price, were last year turned 
into pastures or planted with cattle-food of various 
kinds, under stimulation of the creamery demand for 
milk, cows have been better cared for than ever before, 
the quantity and quality of farm-fed beef is increasing, 
and the owners have become prosperous so rapidly that 
they scarcely know what to make of the change. Nor 
are they the only beneficiaries of the change, the 
creameries have made good butter far cheaper than it 
ever was before and reduced the expenses of millions of 
families accordingly. It remains to be said that capital, 
which the farmers have joined labor in abusing, sup- 
plied the creameries; without this new venture of capi- 
tal many thousands of farmers would still have corn to 
burn, because they could not afford to haul it to market 
at ten or twelve cents a bushel, and labor would still be 
paying high prices for poor butter for its millions of 
breakfast-tables. 

Canada, which has suffered through some of our 
tariff enactments, is blessing the wool schedule of the 
new bill, for the Canadian supply is nearest at hand for 
the dealers who are laying in great stocks before the 
new rates can take effect. The United States are prac- 
tically a home market for Canada in this case, increas- 
ing the prices to producers by saving cost of transporta- 
tion of surplus wool to the other side of the Atlantic. 
We need not, however, expect a vote of thanks, for 
Canada will find plenty of cause for complaint in the 
new tariff bill. 


‘the national debt in the last thirty years. 


As if roused to new activity by the stories of great 
gold yields in other parts of the world, California, the 
first of the great ‘“‘diggings’’ of modern times, comes to 
the front with a story of a “‘pocket’’ which yielded 
forty thousand dollars’ worth of dust and nuggets in 
four hours! Excitement over the new discoveries in 
the Mojave desert has not abated but is increasing; if 
the yield of this district equals the estimates of con- 
servative experts the famous South African mines, 
which alone have exceeded the annual yield of Cali- 
fornia, will at the end of this year be obliged to drop 
back again to second place. Yet gold mining has long 
since ceased to be California’s leading industry; it is 
second in importance to wheat-growing and even to 
fruit-growing, either of which is capable of fourfold 
expansion, for California is still one of the most sparsely 
settled States of the Union and remains a land of mag- 
nificent opportunities. 

Arctic explorers in general have spoken lightly and 
doubtfully of the plan of moving on the North Pole by 
balloon, yet the start of Andree’s balloon was reported 
tobe at the rate of twenty-two miles an hour, which is 
equivalent to more than five hundred miles a day. 
Five hundred miles a month kas been better time than 
previous Arctic explorers have dared hope for; very 
few of them have made five hundred miles in a year. 
Of course the risks of a trip by balloon are numerous 
and great, but so are those of all other modes of travel 
in the land of unending ice—the high sea from which 
ships almost never return, Almost to the edge of the 
icepack there are now dozens of whalers, all of whom 
were notified long in advance to keep a sharp lookout 
for the balloon, so it is not impossible that the first 
American whaler or revenue cutter that comes down 
from Behring’s Straits may bring word of Andree and 
the strangest ship that ever sought the Pole. 

Some practical reform agitation concerning the 
liquor trade has been begun in New York by the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association—a body not generally catalogued 
with temperance societies. The Association is moving 
against certain dealers in spurious, adulterated and 
otherwise very bad liquors which are sold in large 
quantities and at low prices in the most crowded por- 
tions of the tenement-house districts. The relation 
between quality of liquor and quantity of fighting is 
known to the police everywhere; so long as men will 
drink it is to the interest of society that their liquor 
shall be no more harmful than can be helped and that 
they shall be saved from admixtures of acids and drugs 
which have no rightful place in even the meanest prod- 
uct of any distillery. There ought to be laws enough in 
any State to justify the inspection of any dealer’s bot- 
tles and the destruction of any and all contents that are 
not true to name. This would not be in any sense an 
approach to total abstinence or even to temperance, but 
it would prevent many broken heads among men, and 
thousands of broken hearts among the women and chil- 
dren who are always the principal sufferers through 
whatever is wrong in the liquor traffic. 

The Hon. Perry Belmont, who has been a member of 
Congress and has just returned from Europe, says that 
Europeans cannot understand the policy of our new 
tariff. Probably Mr. Belmont is right, for Europeans 
have no standard whereby to estimate any American 
tariff law. Any nation of the continent is poorer than 
we, so all of them have tariff laws, but these as a rule 
are for revenue only, while ours is for protection, with 
such revenue as can be obtained from it. When a Euro- 
pean nation needs more money it looks up some article 
of home manufacture on which to levy a direct tax; in 
the United States it is believed, rightly or wrongly, that 
the people would not endure direct taxes of any kind, so 
when we have a deficit there are but two methods of 
overcoming it:—one is to issue bonds and thus increase 
the national debt; the other is to tinker the tariff with 
the hope of getting more money through customs duties. 
Bond issues are unpopular, except among men who have 
money to lend; for our people, unlike some European 





nations, believe that the principal as well as the interest | 


of the debt must sooner or later be paid, and that each 
and every citizen must aid directly or indirectly in pay- 
ing it; and we have proved our belief by our works, for 
we have paid nearly two thousand million dollars of 
When we 
attempt, however, to get additional income by means 
of tariff changes we learn by practice that a ‘‘tariff for 
revenue only’’ seems impossible; the last party ‘that 
promised one constructed a nondescript that pleased no 
one and defeated its avowed purpose, and the bill now 
soon to become a law is not expected to overcome the 
deficit. Europeans will have to come over here if they 
wish to understand our tariff policy; even then they 
may fail to discover the policy itself. 


Connecticut has a new Sunday law, the workings of 
which should be-observed by persons who desire Sunday 
laws for other localities. Reports agree that the new 
law was not generally observed; people who wished to 
keep their business places open disregarded the law and 
were not disturbed, although in most towns the shops 
other than apothecaries remained open during only a 
part of the day. Like liquor laws and some others that 
are expected to reform the land, a Sunday law is effect- 
ive only where the mzjority wish it so. Connecticut 
herself recently had a hint to this effect through the 
defiance of her anti-gambling laws; these forbid the 


































sellinz of pools on horse-races, yet Guriag the recent 
great ‘meeting’ at Charter Oak Park, the famous race- 
track at Hartford, the State capital, no man who wished 
to bet had any trouble in buying pool-tickets on any 
horse, The races brought tens of thousands of people 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars to Hartford, and 
Hartford was not going to turn away all this business ; 
if a law chanced to get in the way of the crowd and the 
money, the law was trampled upon and no one came to 
its rescue. 

Canada’s Premier. Sir Wilfrid Laurier, has been a 
much-discussed man since he announced in London 
that the seritiment of America toward England is one 
of affection and reverence. Fuller reports of his speech 
have just come to hand and explain, in Sir Wilfrid's 
own words, why many Americans have hard feelings 
toward the country that was mother to some portions 
of our own, Speaking of the course of England and her 
people toward us during the Civil War period, when we 
needed friends and naturally expected to find them 
among our relations, Sir Wilfrid said: ‘‘If I may be per- 
mitted to speak my own mind—and I do so because 
what I state here I have often stated in my own coun- 
try and I do not know how to flatter—I have always 
said in Canada that the attitude maintained by England 
and by Canada was neither worthy of Canada nor of 
England at that time.’’ The attitude was not hard to 
account for; we—or the portion of us that stood by the 
nation—represented what England had tried to conquer, 
but failed; if any other power, or any faction of our- 
selves, could destroy the nation the English wished it 
success. The wish was natural, in the circumstances, 
but it could not be expected to call out affection from 
America. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


Miauet Nico.al, a Brazilian rancher, landed here 
last week. He brought his family, consisting of fifty- 
five people, and he brought also six bags of gold weigh- 
ing two hundred and twenty thousand dollars. ‘*We are 
all happy,’’ he,announced. ‘We have health and money. 
That is what every one lives for.’’ Don Miguel is in 
error. There are people who to their own misfortune 
live for other things. There are people who have both 
health and money and who are as unacquainted with 
happiness as they are with Coptic. Happiness, when it 
exists, is found in just such a nature as this splendid old 


duced existence to its essentials, one whom the com- 
plexity of metropolitan life could never enchain and 
who might lose every one of those six bags and still be 
happy. ‘‘Happiness,’’ said Chamfort, ‘is no easy mat- 
ter. It is hard to find it within us and impossible to 
find it elsewhere.’’ Personally, if | may venture to 
speak of myself, I once defined happiness as being the 
thing which we think it is, but only when the thing 
which we think it is is the thing we hive not got—a 
definition which I re-enforced with what [ now regard 
as a surprising amount of pessimistic rubbu Chain- 
fort was no nearer the truth than wasI. At the feet of 
Don Miguel we could both sit and learn a lesson, and 


*yet for that lesson to be serviceable we should both 


need to be as primitive as is he. For there, after all, is 
the whole secret. Some men are born happy and some 
are regarded as having happiness thrust upon them. 
But it never is. Like the poet, happiness can't be 
manufactured. Money never created it yet. ‘To 
possess all that one wishes,’’ said Lamettrie, ‘‘to have 
beauty, wit, talent, esteem, wealth and glory, that is 
happiness, real and perfect.’’ Lamettrie should have 
known better. When the possessions which he cata- 
logues are what may be termed congenital they are 
taken by their possessor as a matter of course. The 
Empress of Austria had them all, and among prominent 
people I believe her to be most wretched. On the other 
hand, if their reunion is accomplished after more or less 
prolonged endeavors, their victor, in conquering them, 
finds himself not much nearer the mark than before. 
They are satisfactory, handy to have about the house, 
but they don't supply the prerequisite and that for the 
reason that only nature can. A man is happy precisely 
as he is unhappy, because he can't help it. ‘‘Happi- 
ness,”’ said Browning, ‘is the kiss of one girl.”” Well, 
well, ‘tastes differ. I prefer Don Miguel's idea. The 
great thing after all is to have health. With it and 
with indifference if you can’t be happy at least you can 
be content. But it would be pleasant to know Don 
Miguel better. A great-great-grandfather, he has come 
here to double the weight of those bags of gold. He is 
not only happy, he is full of sense and full of grit. It is 
a pity that there are not more like him. 

There must be a microbe of madness which battens 
solely on millionaires. Barnato kills himself. Creede 
follows suit. There are two men curiously dissimilar 
and yet oddly alike. Both were miners. Both emerged 
from destitution into opulence. Both were illiterate. 
In that their similarity begins and-ends. Barnato was 
tricky, Creede was square. One was talkative, the 
other mute. Barnato was expansive, Creede reserved. 
The English Jew was a bundle of nerves, the American 
scout had none. To the average mind the wealth of 
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each was something more than enviable. In the case of 
the Whitechapel thimblerigger that wealth at one time 
was but a few dollars away from the billion mark—a 
sum absolutely Sardanapalian and unexceeded by any 
one individual of modern times. Creede’s wealth was 
picayune in comparison, Yet relatively it was as large, 
for it was more than he could-get away with, and, be- 
sides, his tastes were simple, while those of Barnato 
were ornate. Given, then, wealth such as theirs, why 
they should have killed themselves becomes a perplex- 
ing enigma, a riddle heightened with a mystery, for in 
neither case has the cause been ascertained. In the case 
of Creede it has indeed been alleged that he committed 
suicide because his wife came to see him. Such things 
happen. Another might have. But a man who has 
tracked Indians is never alarmed by a squaw. In the 
case of Barnato no cause whatever has been assigned. 
And yet in each instance there was one, and it was this 
—the rarity of the air on the heights which they had 
scaled and to which they were by nature unfitted. 





The adventure which befell Mr. Robert S. Clark last 
Saturday reads like one of the many similar episodes 
which used to occur in old New York. A lawyer by 
profession, Mr. Clark some time ago secured the release 
of a man named Graves who was wanted in Utah for 
burglary. By way of showing his gratitude Graves 
lured him into his lodgings, sandbagged him, robbed 
him and might have killed him had it not been for his 
victim’s presence of mind. In the old days, particu- 
larly in certain quarters, New York was a dangerous 
place. Even in London there was not more crime. It 
was the home of a set of thugs as desperate, as daring 
and as brutal as any of those that prowl through the 
pages of Eugene Sue. Byrnes, Williams, others on the 
police force whom Lexow investigated, drove them out, 
disbanded them, put them away. There were green 
goods men left for the hayseeds’ enjoyment, there were 
gambling shops in plenty, there was vice in various 
forms. But the desperado disappeared. Since the 
Lexow investigation the green goods men have gone, 
the gambling shops are closed, and vice, if it has not 
vanished, is so veiled that it takes detectives to find it. 
But meanwhile the thug has returned. The list of 
murders, burglaries and assaults elongates curiously. 
Every day you may, if you like, learn of some fresh 
crime. There was nothing of this under the last regime. 
New York then, while it lacked the respectability of a 
country village, was perfectly safe. It seems odd and, 
to the thinker, it will be suggestive, that in exchange 
for respectability security is preparing to depart. 





Justice Worth, who presides over the Grant Street 
Court, Borough of Brooklyn, is.an ornament to bench 
and bar. A few days ago Miss Florence Anderson was 
brought before him. Caught in the act of scorching, it 
was with that crime that she was charged. In defense 
she contented herself with smiling. As she happened 
to have very bright teeth and a fetching mouth, the 
smile was becoming. Through the spectacles of Mr. 
Justice Worth that smile penetrated. He took them 
off, polished them up and looked at the young woman 
again. He saw that she had eyes which were large and 
blue, a complexion of claret and milk, a profusion of 
riotous hair. Her costume, too, was so delightful that 
altogether she made a radiant picture in that dingy 
court. Mr. Justice Worth looked at it earnestly, then 
he took those spectacles off once more and dismissed the 
complaint. It was the act not of a wise magistrate but 
of a brave man, of one not afraid to say—Call me delin- 
quent if you like, impeach me if you are able, I was 
born a gentleman before I was made a judge, and while 
I may have sworn to administer the laws of this com- 
munity, I'll be shot if I inflict the very lightest on a 
girl as pretty as that. Personally I can’t commend his 
attitude enough. Should he ever run for a higher office 
than that which he holds my vote he shall have. For I 
am convinced that however high on the bench he may 
mount justice at his hands will be ever tempered by 
beauty. 

In the subsiding reverberations of the Jubilee there 
is an echo which deserves detention. It concerns the 
‘Turbinia."’ At Spithead, during the preparations for 
the naval review, it shot around and about the great 
men of war like a thing enchanted, a phantasm in 
machinery of what the ship of the future will be. It 
cut the water at such speed that it was enveloped with 
spray as with a mist, and+yet it is reported that there 
was absolutely no vibration whatever. A correspondent 
of the London *‘Times” who flew about in it relates that 
his pencil ran unjarred and as readily as at the editorial 
desk. But that is a detail. The point is elsewhere. 
Built on a larger scale there is no reason why vessels 
of this nature should not carry you, and carry you in 
comfort too, a thousand miles per day. The first time 
I crossed the ocean I was fourteen days at sea. That 
at the time was the average trip. If the promise of 
the ‘‘Turbinia” is fulfilled we may all go in three. It 
is the commodious form in which her enormous power 
is packed—the Parsons steam turbine as the invention 
is called—combined with an arrangement of propeller 
shafts and screws which give over two thousand revo- 
lutions a minute, that will do the trick. The vistas it 
discloses are vertiginous. Paris will be nearer New 
York than is the West. Even Lima will cease to be 


remote. The advantages to trade and commerce are 
incalculable. For in the speed of this little torpedo 
boat is the abolition of time and the sequestration of 
space. 

The ordinance which the Chicago Council passed last 
week taxing bicycles one dollar per annum is one which 
we could well afford to have here and which deserves 
the indorsement of every wheelman. For this tax is 
imposed not for revenue purposes but for the repair and 
betterment of the streets. They need it. Fifth Avenue 
is a municipal disgrace. All board and no lodging, it 
has not alone been made uninhabitable, it does not con- 
tain more than a mile on which a wheel can run. Were 
such a tax imposed the city could afford to rip it up 
again and sit it down anew. And even otherwise there 
is the Murray Hill part of Madison Avenue. The ascent 
there would be beastly at best, and the difficulty is in- 
creased by the fact that on either side there is not more 
than a ribbon of asphalt and that ribbon every truck 
and trap in the place pre-empt. Even when the coast 
is clear, and that seldom happens except on Sundays in 
August and after midnight in January, it would be a 
feat for Blondin to keep off the stones. There is no 
reason. in the world why it shouldn’t be all asphalt. 
There is no reason, either, why New York should not be 
cited, as Washington is, as a place where wheelmen can 
wheel. Central Park, too, needs attention. The water- 
ing carts there are not only a nuisance, they are a 
danger. They should keep to the middle of the road. 
Time and again I have seen men, and women too, tum- 
ble into the mud which it is their delight to produce. 
To praise New York seems to be a bounden duty, 
but it can take many a lesson from Chicago. 

The last issue of the Melbourne ‘‘Punch”’ contains a 
very bad picture of a very pretty woman, or perhaps it 
would be more exact to say that it contains a picture 
labeled Mrs, James Brown Potter which looks as much 
like that lady as you do. But what the paper lacks in 
art it makes up in appreciation. Melbourne appears to 
have, gone mad over Mrs. Potter’s *‘Pauline,’’ madder 
over her ‘‘Juliet,’’ and insane over Kyrle Bellew. Ac- 
cording to ‘‘Punch”’ they played to houses packed from 
stalls to ceiling, the recalls were countless, the enthu- 
siasm vertiginous, and at the conclusion of the final per- 
formance as Mrs. Potter left the stage door she was sur- 
rounded by a Jenny Lind mob that surged about her, 
kissed the hem of her cloak, unharnessed her horses and 
dragged her in triumph to her hotel. Kyrle Bellew is 
pictured ‘‘elderly but well-dressed’ attacked in the 
street by a horde of gushful girls whom he calms with 
distributions of flowers and from whom he is rescued 
by a friendly express. Anterior reports from India are 
not dissimilar. There, too, there were triumphs, revels 
offered by rajahs, open ovations on every side. And it 
is curious, too, for here Mrs. Potter, while always ad- 
mired as a beauty, as an actress has lacked applause. 
Personally I have never understood why, for she is as 
charming as an artist as she isasa woman. For that 
matter she is one of the very few who are always dis- 
tinctly both. In the circumstances it is a pleasure to 
record this latest and antipodal success. 

The Black Mass of which Hiiysmans told in his novel 
“Down There,” that mass in honor of Satan which he 
described in detail and which he stated was held at 
recurrent intervals in Paris and in Lyons, but in the 
reality of which few believed, has become the subject 
of a lawsuit. Dubus, a poet of the variety known as 
Decadent—a category which originated with Paul 
Verlaine and Malarmé, and of,which the present mar- 
shals are two New Yorkers, Stuart Merrill and Viele- 
Griffin—was a friend of Hiiysmans. With him he 
assisted at a celebration of that mass and as a result 
went stark staring mad. Or at least such is the allega- 
tion. In the interim one of those opportune uncles who 
have become quasi-fabulous died and left him a fortune. 
And just here the plot thickens. Dubus’ other relatives, 
indignant at the indignit) of his Muse—decadent poetry 
is not for the Young Person—had meanwhile refused 
him countenance and support. Aware of the immi- 
nence of death, Dubus, on receipt of the opportune. 
uncle’s legacy, made a will. By it he left his respects 
to his relatives and his money to his friends. A day or 
two before he had gone with Hiiysmans to behold that 
mass, The horror of it, those relatives now allege, 
drove him insane. Asa matter of fact shortly after he 
killed himself. The contention which has arisen con- 
cerns, of course, the validity of that will. The court 
will decide, but in the process the evidence produced in 
re Satan and Satanism promises to be as curious as any- 
thing history, a .d even fiction, has known. 


The act of the Massachusetts Legislature forbidding 
the use of feathers for millinery purposes is one of those 
manifestations of high good sense and paternalism 
which makes you proud of your country. In England 
you could look for such a law and look in vain. They 
are too much occupied over there with selfish enjoy- 
ment, too busy enlarging a prosperity which in the 
past sixty years has increased seventeenfold, to bother 
with what women wear and what they don’t. It is the 
same thing with those ignorant Frenchmen, or rather 
it is worse, for they take a criminal, if national, pleas- 
ure in artistic effects. In the other effete and shame- 
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less monarchal systems of Europe the same disregard 
of what is right and proper is not only observable but 
proverbial. Throughout the length and breadth of 
civilization this alone is the Jand of the free and the 
home of the brave, and we can’t proclaim it sufficiently. 
“Yes,” said Mr. Herbert Spencer, in addressing us, ‘‘you 
have the forms of liberty.” And so we have. The sub- 
stance we can do without. We have no use for it. It 
would be out of place here. We have relinquished it 
with glee and we don’t want it back. Even such mem- 
ory of it as remains is distressing. Now let the gentle- 
men who loll about Albany get to work and legislate 
the cut of our waistcoats, the hue and dimensions of 
our neckcloths, and recast the curfew bell. Times are 
hard and business is dull. But what of it? The form 
and fashion in which the individual is garbed is im- 
measurably more important than the country’s pros- 
perity. 

The suicide last week of Lieutenant von Hahnke, 
who had the watch on the yacht ‘“‘Hohenzollern’’ when 
the Emperor’s eye was injured by the end of a rope fly- 
ing from the rigging, and who was publicly berated by 
William the Sudden in consequence, constitutes an in- 
cident far more Japanese than German. Throughout 
Teutonia it is customary in such circumstances for an 
inferior to salute his insulter, much as an English serv- 
ant will say ‘‘Thank you, sir,’’ when he is honored by 
his master with abuse. Both bide their time. An 
English servant may take his revenge in fashions mani- 
fold and quaint. The German soldier has but one. In 
time of battle he has the opportunity, and again and 
again he has taken it, of dropping his superior in his 
tracks. In Japan they are less patient and more sensi- 
tive. There, when an inferior is insulted by his chief, 
he proceeds after the manner of Lieutenant von Hahnke. 
He kills himself and leaves whatever odium there may 
be to the other party. The Emperor can stand it, of 
course. Besides, he is not thin-skinned. The episode, 
however, recalls one which occurred in this city fifteen 
or twenty yearsago. At that time society was possessed 
by Mrs. John Bigelow and Mrs. Colden Murray. They 
were omnipresent. There was no tea however small, 
there was no ball however large, at which you were not 
sure to find them. They pervaded the place. Then in 
an unhallowed moment they undertook to arrange a 
reception for the Japanese Minister. The invitation 
which they sent him he declined. There was Society’s 
opportunity. Even the press took it up. With a una- 
nimity which was as cogent as it was cordial it was rep- 
resented to them that, slighted in this fashion, their one 
recourse was suicide. They are both dead now, worse 
luck, and are regretted by none more than by those who 
instigated that little jest, which at the time threw all 
New York into spasms. 


The plans for the operatic season at the Metropolitan 
next winter seem to be tolerably complete. The stars 
are to be Melba and Ibos. The latter is a little tenor 
with a big voice of that variety which intoxicates South 
America. He is reported to have thrown Madrid pros- 
trate at his patent-leathers. Paris, itis rumored, he con- 
vulsed. So much the better. But how he will affect 
New York is problematic. Tamagno is a case in point. 
To the Madrilenes he was more of an idol than even 
Massantini. Under his sway, too, Paris promptly fell. 
But New York would have none of him. To this min- 
ute he does not understand the reason. NordolI. But 
I think De Reszke does. That, however, is a side issue. 
In addition to Melba and Ibos there is to be Bimboni, 
and a better conductor of Italian music than he may 
live but is yet to be heard from. This is all very prom- 
ising, for it argues the revival of certain splendors 
which we were learning to forget; ‘William Tell,’ 
for instance, and possibly the madness of ‘‘Ernani” 
also. But I will venture to suggest to the management 
that if financial success be desired it will be better to 
cater less to the social few than to the artistic many. 
In the absence of a subsidy, Society, and even those 
who go to behold Society, are insufficient to support an 
opera. To keep it on its legs, prices must be kept down. 
It is always nice to see the boxes populated with pretty 
women. Yet as it is not the boxes but the box-office 
which makes the mare go, it will be better to give good 
opera at prices which will attract those who come to 
listen than at prices suited only to those who come 
to talk. 

A gentleman who resides in Foxport, Me., has writ- 
ten a letter to the editor in which he says: ‘‘Although I 
am a subscriber to a score of magazines and reviews I 
must say in all honesty that I derive the most satisfac- 
tion from CoLuier’s. But then with such bright and 
brainy men as you have for regular contributors how 
could it be otherwise?’ How, indeed! I too, if I may 
put my oar in, am a subscriber to a wilderness of peri- 
odicals. They come to me not alone from this neigh- 
borhood but from England, from France, from Ger- 
many, and there is even a little comic sheet that floats 
over from Milan. There is not one of them that holds 
a candle to CoLiier’s. The raison d’étre of this gentle- 
man’s letter is that through some mischance the last 
number had not reached him and he adds: “I should 
regret to lose a single copy.”’ I follow him there. I 
should also. I wonder in advance what new wisdom I 
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am to receive from the erudite for whom the big type 
is reserved. I wonder, also, what fresh avalanches of 
facts Mr. John Habberton has in store. I wonder, too, 
where he gets them. I wonder what Mr. Julian Haw- 
-thorne will set before me and on what cogent analyses 
of his I shall feast. I wonder what novelties in wit and 
wickedness Mr. Edgar Fawcett has forwarded from his 
Parisian tour d’ivoire. And when my wonder is grati- 
fied I wonder more. For never in my experience has so 
much learning, brilliance and ability been concentrated 
in a single paper. In fact, the one thing at which I 


don’t wonder is the constant and increasing apprecia- 
tion with which CoLLiER’s is received throughout the 
land.- 








BY EDGAR FAWCETT, 


XLIX. 

Tue ‘‘Paris New York Herald” has just delivered 
itself of a most amazing statement. ‘‘The famous 
X rays,”’ it says, ‘‘will shortly be made use of by the Cus- 
tom House officials in France.’’ And again, according 
to the ‘‘Soir’’: ‘‘Some very successful experiments were 
made yesterday at the Pavillon de Rohan in the Rue de 
Rivoli, with a special instrument which will enable an 
operator to tell immediately what a package contains. 
By dispensing with the opening of passengers’ luggage 
an immense amount of time and trouble will be saved.” 

Beyond all doubt this is true. But in what conceiv- 
able way can an instrument be devised for the detection 
of merely dutiable articles? How can the light of scien 
tific discovery, despite all its wonderful poignancy, be 
shed with greater detective results upon tobacco or dia- 
monds or yards of unused silk and satin, than upon 
dinner-gowns and boots and trousers? The whole idea 
is obvious absurdity and the whole report is no doubt a 
false one. And yet what infinite convenience to travel- 
ers if only some such mode of examination could be 
employed! Whenever I am about to travel I always 
make it a rule that the locks of all my trunks and port- 
manteaux shall be thoroughly examined, and replaced, 
if needful, by new ones. Then I go over the whole 
business myself, and see that every key fits its particu- 
lar lock and turns therein with facility past cavil. 
Voild, I now tell myself, there can be no trouble, any- 
where or at any time. But lo, the first foreign station 
that I reach shatters my confidence into atoms. It 
becomes an affair of almost dislocating one’s top finger- 
joints, of getting up and sitting on one’s trunk’in a 
spectacular attitude so that the lock may thus be “‘hu- 
mored,’’ of hating with hysteric hate the man at your 
elbow who is just now restrapping his last trunk in 
gleeful triumph. .. Yes, an X-ray instrument would 
be priceless. J can’t help believing it a Utopian dream ; 
but then this is an age when we are constantly treating 
Utopia as if it were tho Dark Continent—when we are 
beginning to map it out into colonies and dig its soil 
successfully for diamonds and gold. The impossible 
exchanges visits with the actual. Romance is trying 
to prove that she is lineally descended from realism. 
Science is dandling the world on its knee, d la grand’- 
mere and telling it fairy-tales—thrilling ones, which 
quite eclipse the old Cinderellas and Jacks-o’-the-Bean- 
Stalk for interest, and which also turn out to be appall- 
ingly true. And therefore why not believe that in 
future, when we voyage hither and thither across inter- 
national frontiers, we shall realiy be accommodated 
with an X ray of enormous intelligibility, to replace the 
perfidy and indolence of locksmiths? Long before 
America and Europe held submarine conversations, 
some clever Frenchman said that the unexpected 
always happens. Let us devoutly credit this, nowa- 
days, of the X ray (whi not?) and believe that a millen- 
nial period will soon arrive when we shall feel comfort- 
able at European railway stations—when we shall not 
have our soiled linen and our shaving-cups and our 
tooth-brushes glaringly exposed there—and when 
(heaven help them!) the thieves and smugglers wil] 
have to cower abashed, while we, proud of our glorious 
honesty, will pass on to our cabs and our hotels, chant- 
ing mute hallelujahs to Science in her marvels of pro- 
gressive exploit. Let us take for granted that these 
higher-minded travelers, male or female, possess 
pockets and interior draperies which the manipulating 
Ray will not presume to assault. We sometimes speak 
of an insult to science. What an insult from science 
would any such personal act of aggression prove! The 
mere thought of it is enough to créper the locks on 
feminine brows and blanch those on temples masculine. 
No! let the Ray treat our trunks with all the convenienc- 
ing courtesy it desires. But should it have the insolence 
to invade our waistcoats and corsets, our cutaways and 
our petticoats, then, very naturally, we must regard it 
as a most tedious trespasser. 

We New Yorkers have grown very fond of our Cen- 
tral Park, and with excellent reason. It is one of the 
most beautiful, if not the most beautiful, of all parks 
in the world. But lately I strolled for hours among the 
wildwood charms of the Parisian Bois de Boulogne, and 





could not help asking myself if this delicious expanse 
were not preferable to ours. Central Park is, after all, 
a “show” affair. The people cannot lounge in it, ram- 
ble through it, grow to love it, as Parisians love their 
Bois. Every dog taken into Central Park must be led 
there by chain or cord. Every lawn (save on certain 
free days allotted to a few lawns) is for observation 
only. The French people would not permit in their 
great haunt of recreation what we unmurmuringly 
endure. And yet, in the Bois, there are miles of the 
most admirably tended roadways. The borders of the 
great lake, too, are a marvel of cultivation, with rich 
and flowing framework of emerald turf. And yet one 
who wishes to quit the fever and clamor of town can 
literally lose himself in amplitudes of pastoral boskage. 
He need not keep to the roads; he can wander whither 
he pleases. It is ‘‘country,’’ and very enchanting coun- 
try at that. Is our ‘“‘Central Park’’ in the faintest de- 
gree ‘‘country’’? Presume to enter it by a western gate 
and thence try and strike over to an eastern one, or vice 
versa, and unless you are miraculously lucky you will 
find yourself arrested by an Irish dignitary in no time 
atall. ‘Keep off the grass’’ forever glares at you. It 
is all nature in her Sunday clothes. She is not to be 
taken by the arm and familiarly romped with: she is 
to be treated like a person ‘of high degree; you must be 
careful not to tumble her pretty frock. She wears 
green kid gloves and green kid boots, and is a sort of 
modern Watteau figure, with a hat flaunting all the 
season’s flowers, from lilacs to chrysanthemums, and in 
one hand, instead of dainty walking-stick, she carries a 
symbolic little rake or hoe. This is not the kind of 
Nature that the people love; it is Central Park Nature, 
and the people should revolt against it and insist that 
certainly one-half if not three-quarters of the whole 
domain should be open to all—say at least four hundred 
good acres out of the entire eight hundred. Not long 
ago Mr. R. W. Gilder urged that spaces should be made 
—breathing spaces—for the huddled humanity of our 
East Side. But here we have a huge expanse of open 
ground past whose ridiculous Chinese wall great masses 
of panting and perspiring people forever press through- 
out our springs, summers and autumns, and we make it 
about as uncomfortable a pleasaunce as the autocracy 
of modern legislation could devise. From West Sixty- 
Third Street to West Seventy-Second Street there is 
literally no means of entering it at all; and these pre- 
posterous, tormenting stretches exist on every one of its 
four sides. Many a New Yorker comes to Paris for the 
first time and turns up his nose at the Bois de Boulogne. 
‘‘Why, it isn’t half as handsome,” he exclaims, ‘‘as our 
Central Park.” It is quite as ‘‘handsome,” though in 
a very different way, and it is so much more useful, 
healthful, commodious, democratic and truly popular 
that its delightful laxities might well make any real 
Parisian stare aghast at our petty restrictions. Of 
course I am only speaking, now, of the Bois as a holi- 
day, out-of-door resort for the toiling poor. I do not 
refer to it as a famous French author does. ‘The 
Bois,’’ he ‘ells us, “is Paris ‘over again’—a Paris of fétes 
and promenades, of green trees and idyllic delights, of 
passions and duels. In the morning one fights there, 
and afterward breakfasts; at two o’clock one walks 
abroad and bores one’s self generally; in the evening 
one dines there and concerns himself with deceiving or 
swindling somebody. There are people who inhabit 
Paris, who pass their lives in Paris, who have their 
homes in it and pay to it their taxes as citizens, and yet 
whose almost entire existence is passed in the Bois de 
Boulogne.” 

What shall now be said of ‘poor Du Maurier’s ‘‘Mar- 
tian’? Eight installments of the story have been 
printed, and at last we begin to realize the paltriness of 
its leading idea. And indeed there has hitherto been 
nothing of the faintest real import ewcept this leading 
idea, if such a name it deserves. For many thousands 
of words the work-goes aimlessly skipping and tripping 
along, in English which cannot precisely be called un- 
grammatical, but which is certainly down-at-the-heel 
and feet-on-the-fender and pipe-in-the-mouth to any 
conceivably careless degree. It tells us about a certain 
young man named Barty Josselin, and describes him 
almost from his cradle to his bibs, and then through his 
Paris school-life, and finally through his early manhood, 
recording countless minute details, presenting person- 
ages who are merely made acquainted with the reader 
that they may afterward be dropped altogether from his 
notice. You feel that the rambling narrative will 
sooner or later ‘‘lead up’’ to something, and finally that 
“something” is disclosed. Barty Josselin has mean. 
while gone through a series of Bohemian experiences 
very similar to those of Little Billee in ‘‘Trilby.”” He 
has lost the use of one eye, however, a calamity which 
specializes him as a hero of romance. He drifts from 
one European town to another, and wherever he drifts 
the adoration of women and the admiration of men 
follow him, alike when he has a few coins in his pocket 
and when he is forlornly sans le sou. Then, one day, 4 
spirit named ‘‘Martia’’ writes him a letter, which he 
finds on his dressing-table, and which prevents him 
from killing himself as he had resolved to do because of 
his lost eye. ‘‘Martia” tells him just what course of 
action it is most advisable for hita to pursue henceforth, 
and promises to become for him in the future a very 
regular and aidful correspondent. This promise she 
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fulfilis, though the Adonis-like and wondrously fasci- 
nating Barty refuses to accept her counsel with regard 
to marrying a great titled London belle and beauty, pre- 
ferring ‘‘that person commonly called ‘another ’”’ as 
Dickens puts it, and marrying her and becoming the 
father of a large family, boys and girls. The children 
are described as astonishing in their good-looks, and 
Barty’s wife, we are told, is a goddess in face and form, 
and a saint in all virtues, domestic and social. ‘‘Mar- 
tia’? forgives Barty for not having married according 
to her wishes, and then concludes that she will make 
him write (in bed, with his eyes wide open yet appar- 
ently under the spell of a trance, night after night) a 
hook called Sardonyx which sets the entire reading 
world mad with delight, and which must have achieved, 
from ail we learn, a sale immeasurably beyond that of 
“Trilby.” 

Then, we are further informed, ‘‘came Motes in a 
Moonbeam, Interstellar Harmonics, and Berthe aux 
grands Pieds, within eighteen months, so that before 
in the space of two years, Barty 


he was quite thirty, 
three in English and two in 


had produced five works 
French—which, though merely novels and novelettes, 
have had as wide and far-reaching an influence on mod- 
ern thought as the Origin of Species that appeared about 
the same time, and which are such for simplicity of ex- 
pression, exposition, and idea that an intelligent plow- 
boy can get all the good and all the pleasure from them 
almost as ¢ asily as any philosopher or sage.” 

Aladdin’s genie did much for him, it must be con- 
ceded, but that accommodating familiar was, after all, 
not quite so well-behaved as Barty’s. It did not exactly 
place Aladdin on the same mental plane with Darwin 
while at the same time making his grand thoughts lucid 
to ‘an. intelligent plowboy Df 

But to satirize ‘The Martian” is easy, for, like much 
of ‘Tr ilby ‘ : 
brilliant Du Maurier is dead and gone, and we all love 


it satirizes itself. And besides, poor, dear, 
him for his delicious work with the pencil, however 
we may deplore that he ever should have exchanged 
pencil for pen! Asa novelist his achievement has been, 
in the main, merest child’s play; you may even go 
further and call it baby-play. I, for one, heartily re- 
joice that he will be spared ridicule, since ridicule must 
ultimately have been his doom. All his methods of 
style were false, were actually catchpenny. He 
chanced to strike a popular note, and to win hearing 
among an immense throng of indolent, unthinking 
readers, It is true, beyond doubt, that certain passages 
describing boy-life under French skies are effective in 
**Peter Ibbetson” and ‘‘Trilby.”’ It is true that a gossipy 
looseness, replete with mannerism, has in these books 
roused unforeseen interest. But of both stories it is the 
old story over again. Because something chances to 
seem ‘new’’ and “fresh” it is therefore hailed as fine. 
Elegance, dignity and repose of style may for a time 
induce fatigue. This is but natural, and it explairs the 
transient vogue of inferior books. True, ‘The Martian’’ 
is an exaggeration of its two grotesque predecessors. 
Martia. we are informed, is very fond of *‘inhabiting’’ 
people. “She soon took,”’ says the text, ‘to inhabiting 
Leah a good deal’’ (Leah is Barty’s wife), though pre- 
viously, besides Barty himself, she had inhabited many 
beings, human and otherwise, including *‘a small brown 
Pomeranian dog.’' This dog was called ‘“‘Schnapfel,”’ 
and he belonged to a Jewish family at Cologne, who 
dealt in old clothes and lived near the Cathedral. Here 
Martia, we are made aware, “‘reveled in fried fish and 
the smell of it—and in all the stinks in every street of 
the famous city—all except one, that arose from Herr 
Johann Maria Farina’s renowned emporium in the 
Julichs Platz, which so offended the canine nostrils 
that she had to give up inhabiting that small Pome- 
ranian dog forever.” 

Surely, if Du Maurier were alive to-day his best 
friends, his really best friends, would not have been 
afraid of offending him and would have said with 
pointblank courage: “‘This way madness lies.”’ . . 
Well, as I have stated, death has spared him from 
ridieule; and to one of his sensitive organization jeers 
after plaudits must have proved pangful indeed! 

One of the most curious yet attractive personalities 
to be met nowadays in Paris is that of Stuart Merrill. 
It may be said that Mr. Merrill's national and literary 
positions are both unique. He comes from a family 
once known in New York as people of fashion and place. 
His mother, Mrs. George Merrill (a woman peculiarly 
charming), once lived in Washington Square with her 
late husband, and here, I believe, George, their eldest 
son. was born. Soon afterward they went to Paris, and 
remained there for twenty-five years. Then Mr. George 
Merrill's health failed, if I mistake not, and for this 
reason, perhaps, he returned with his family to America. 
About ten years ago he died, at his residence in New- 
port. Meanwhile Stuart, the eldest of four boys, had 
grown to manhood. He spoke English with perfect 
fluency, but in French the Muse had taught him to do 
more. She had taught him to sing lovely songs, in- 
tensely modern and filled with countless lights and 
shades of subtlest verbal charm. Like all young French 
poets, he had become one of a school, and had chosen 
that of the Symbolistes._ The five years that he spent in 
New York were an absolute exile to him. He was not, 
like Mr. Harrison, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Mosler, and other 
brilliant artists, an American Gallicized in compara- 
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tively later life; he was an American whose spirit had 
been drenched from infancy with the true Parisian loy- 
alism and Jove. He could not find himself happy away 
from the glimmers and bends of the Seine, from the 
picturesque old book-stalis on the Quai Voltaire, from 
the massive and drowsy arches of the recurrent bridges, 
from the perpetual joy and jollity of the Boulevards St. 
Germain and St. Michel, from the ease, hilarity and airy 
revelry of restaurant. brasserie and café chantant. Not 
at all unduly bohemian, not in the faintest sense dissi- 
pated, Mr. Merrill felt the dead prose of Broadway and 
the relentless ugliness of Sixth Avenue weigh somewhat 
too solemnly on his soul. He longed for his Paris once 
again, an actual Paris, not that of the Continental Hotel, 
with its English-talking waiters, its electric lights, its 
Hoffman House bar and its Delmonico cocktails. And 
so now he has returned for possibly the last time, and 
has rejoined his host of merry and intellectual friends, 
mostly poets and dreamers like himself. He is still 
young, but several years ago, when he was still 
younger, I recall meeting him in New York society 
(once at a Patriarchs’ Ball, I think), and he seemed 
rather keenly bored. Now he is bored no longer. He 
has chambers in one of the most fascinating parts of 
Paris—Ile St. Louis, just under the gothic shadow of 
grand old Notre Dame, and he owns a summer retreat 
in the region of Seine-et-Marne (not far from that im- 
mense wizard forest of Fontainebleau), where he goes on 
writing his exquisite verses and at the same time, as he 
tells me, “cultivating cabbages.’’ Iam afraid that the 
cabbages fail to receive their due attention, and that he 
bestows a good deal more upon the growth and devel- 
opment of his verses. One of his former books, ‘*Les 
Fastes,’’ was hailed in France as the work of a strenu- 
ous and original mind. He has now two other books 
ready for publication, one of which he describes as in- 
tensely simple and unelaborate, and the other as 
abounding in manifold complexities of motive and 
phrase. America does not yet know the name of Stuart 
Merrill as a French author. She rarely enough concerns 
herself with poetry of any sort, nowadays, as it is need- 
less to state. But I think there is a strong chance that 
knowledge of Merrill's accomplishment may soon be 
forced into her ken, just as was that of Jean Richepin, 
of Mallarmé and Verlaine, not so very long ago... 
Meanwhile it is delightful to record of any literary per- 
sonality that it has found, after a certain amount of 
struggle and effort, its rightful and native element. 
There was once danger, I fear, of Merrill's American 
antecedents forcing him into an environment which 
would have been almost hatefully uncongenial. And 
now, unless I am wrong, he bids fair to become pre- 
cisely what stringencies of circumstance from the first 
commanded—a distinguished French poet, yet one 
rather strangely invested ‘with the warmest. transat- 
lantic sympathies for a country in which he was really 
born, and in which all his kindred now make their 
home. 

“Is this hot enough for you?”’ said a fellow-country- 
man to me yesterday morning on the Champs Elysées. 
I was so annoyed by the familiar New York form of 
address that I narrowly escaped the incivility of pass- 
ing him unanswered, Then I concluded to burst out 
laughing instead, and told the gentleman that we New 
Yorkers ought to regard it all as a climatic outrage and 
swindle. Here we both were, having paid the new 
abominable steamer-rates, and for what? To find the 
end of June in Europe swelteringly hot as the middle of 
July in America, And when Paris is swelteringly hot 
she is so infested with nasty odors. Nearly every pri- 
vate building that you pass has its particular culinary 
“puff."’ With her mode of tenement-house living (for 
it is really nothing else, however refined or the opposite) 
she may be described as a vast city of kitchens. And 
then the myriad restaurants and hotels add their share 
to the great odoriferous ensemble. Besides, when Paris 
broils outwardly no less than inwardly, her populace 
makes her narrower sidewalks almost impassable. It is 
all very well on the grand boulevards; great throngs 
can gather there with always enough space beyond 
them for the passer to pursue his course. But in side- 
streets this d la belle étoile system simply pushes pedes- 
trians out among the merciless cabs. 

And when it comes to a question of weather I won- 
der, sometimes, if ‘‘our dreadful American summers”’ 
are not a trifle exaggerated. I feel confident that the 
adorable Parisian spring is. Some of the loveliest days 
of my life I have known in New York in August or 
even July. Some of the hottest and most odious I have 
known in London during those same months. The re- 
puted weather in certain places is like the fame of cer- 
tain men at particular periods of history: you marvel 
how such celebrity has been acquired. Take, for ex- 
ample, our renowned American autumns; I remember 
some that were execrable for weeks. Climate, for that 
matter, is always reveling in the unexpected. In 
Naples and Rome, the winter before last, I found my- 
self more than once rapturous over the heavenly 
weather. But now and then a person who knew a 
great deal more about Italy than I did (an English 
person, usually, who had come and gone since days 
when Pius the Ninth drove in splendor down the Corso) 
would shake his head and assure me that I was in luck, 
and that the skies above either Vesuvius or St. Peter’s 
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were not always either so bland or so blue. Recently I 
heard of a young French artist who resolved to hiber- 
nate in the most romantic of manners. He chose Capri, 
that ‘‘summer isle of Eden.’ To his acute disgust 
storm succeeded storm there throughout the entire sea- 
son; and this on ideal Capri! My aforementioned Gaul 
who said that it is the unexpected which always hap- 
pens, should have added: **And especially in a meteoro- 
logic sense.’’ Some one told me, not long since, that 
there was only one place in all Europe where you would 
be sure of perfect winter weather —namely, Palermo, 
But I am tempted to doubt this declaration, for Sicily is 
a good deal further north than Egypt, and there it will 
pour, not seldom, for a whole January, February or 
March. The Suez Canal has wrought this astonishing 
change, it is alleged, and ‘‘rainless Egypt’’ no longer 
deserves the name. The whole truth now and then 
strikes me as this: Go to any place anticipating the 
kind of weather for which it has a solid, ancient repu- 
tation, and you will meet, in most cases, with utter dis- 
appointment. The weather exults in the unusual. It is 
the most insecure and untrustworthy of all agencies. 
Its promises to pay are writ too often on sheets of rain, 
and its employees are those whimsical and inconstant 
fellows, the four winds. Only yesterday we were re- 
gretting the fréquency of cyclones on our Western 
plains. There have been two or three in Western Eu- 
rope, of late, and slaughterous affairs they were, at 
that. Scarcely a week ago I was myself on the out- 
skirts of one of them. I had gone to a religious ceremo? 
nial at the Church of the Sacred Heart on the summit 
of Montmartre. It was a terribly exposed situation, 
though the view of Paris from its precincts is finer, 
because more natural, than that from the Eiffel Tower. 
Suddenly hail clattered, thunder roared, and mighty 
gusts of wind tore past the church portals. Afterward, 
when I learned that elsewhere, though quite near by, 
three hundred people were injured severely and a score 
or so killed outright, I could not help thinking that it 
was very much like our own Kansas and Omaha, after 
all, and that wander whithersoever one may on the sur- 
face of this terrestrial globe, climate is pretty apt to 
“have it out’’ with us, sooner or later, in one way or 


another. 
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CURRENT EDDIES. 


BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 


THIS is the leading country in the world in the mat- 
ter of civilization; it is consecrated to civil and relig- 
ious freedom; it is the home of law and justice. Here 
each man, be his position ever so humble, his national- 
ity, color, or previous condition what they may, is ac- 
cepted on the basis of our common manhood as our equal 
politically and before the law. No one, be his alleged 
crimes how black soever, shall be denied his appeal to 
the august tribunal of the people, in the courts and ac- 
cording to the forms appointed by the representatives of 
the people in Congress assembled for that purpose. It 
was owing to Jegal oppression of our English Puritan 
forefathers that the protest was begun which had for 
its sequel the emigration to New England, the War of 
the Revolution, and the Declaration of Independence; 
for this was our blood shed, and to the triumph of our 
cause was due the establishment of the United States of 
America,’the hope of the oppressed throughout the worid. 





Thirty-six years ago this country was plunged into 
civil war, because a part of it refused to accord the 
rights of human beings to negroes, who had not emi- 
grated hither of their own accord like the rest of us, but 
had been brought here by fraud and violence, and de- 
nied all civil and domestic rights. In the sequel, at the 
expense of countless millions of treasure, and the lives 
of hundreds of thousands of our best citizens, the prin- 
ciple of justice was victorious, and our claim to be the 
defenders of man against every form of man’s tyranny, 
barbarism and cruelty was vindicated. That vindica- 
tion also placed us under obligation to mankind to main- 
tain among ourselves the highest standard of civilization 
which human progress and enlightenment have thus far 
disclosed. 


Civilization means self-restraint—the postponement 
of personal for public interests. It means the curbing 
of brute passion; reliance on law to satisfy all private 
quarrels; a dignified readiness to endure even personal 
injury without retaliation rather than forestall the au- 
thorized procedure of justice. It accepts the weighty 
responsibility of proving to the world that the people 
are competent to rule themselves; that the calm and 
unimpassioned decisions of the majority shall override 
the impulses of the minority; and that no arbitrary 
monarch is needed to enforce right and secure the in- 
tegrity of the State. If we prove faithless to this obliga- 
tion, who. shall carry it out in our stead? Is it nota 
confession that the Republic, for the sake of which we 
have so greatly sacrificed and suffered, is a rank failure 
and that man is still hopelessly lower than his own 
ideals? At the close of this nineteenth century shall 
we concede that free institutions are an empty form of 
words, and that our flag is the symbol of bestiality, 
cowardice and anarchy? 


Let us, if you please, peruse the following extracts 
from a daily paper: ‘‘A posse of one hundred men gath- 
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ered, all of whom were confident that the right man 
was in custody. Two hundred men joined the escort, 
all well armed. The negro was asked for a statement. 
Before he could reply, a relative of the dead girl stepped 
up and knocked him down in the road with a large rock. 
The mob then went wild, and stamped the negro to 
death, grinding their heels into his neck, and partly 
tearing the head from the body. . The mob then stepped 
back, and emptied their revolvers into his body. The 
bleeding body was carried into a nearby field, where it 
was saturated with coal oil and set on fire. After the 
lynching, the mob quietly dispersed, well satisfied with 
their work.”’ 


1t was in this manner that the leaders of civilization, 
educated by the best public school system in the world, 
their own political rulers, framers of their own laws, 
enjoying free suffrage, liberty of speech, and of relig- 
ious creed—it was thus that these patterns of humanity 
and trustees of the best hopes of the race conducted 
themselves toward a man whom the law presumed to 
be totally innocent of any crime, and who very likely 
actually was innocent. His innocence or guilt, how- 
ever, is not here the question. He was murdered by a 
mob comprising members of the most prominent and 
influential families of that section, in one of the leading 
States of this Union. But with shame must it be added 
that it is no longer a question of mere murder. Lynch 
law was administered on our western frontiers at a time 
when regularly constituted courts of law did not exist ; 
the proceedings of those unauthorized courts were stern 
and summary, but they were not devoid of dignity and 
an attempt at observing the forms of justice. The name 
of Judge Lynch is not an honored name; but it would be 
an outrage to bestow it upon the participants in such a 
scene as that outlined above. Lynching was a make- 
shift for law, adopted at a crisis when crime, if un- 
checked, bade fair to wholly destroy the embryo com- 
munity. But there was no trace of the spirit which 
animated those lynchers in the frenzied mob of obscene 
and gluttonous devils who satiated their wanton crav- 
ing for blood and torture on the person of that presum- 
ably innocent negro. Murder is too honorable a word for 
such a deed; there is no word in any human language that 
can fitly characterize it. The tearings and mutilations 
of vultures and hyenas might, externally, be compared 
with that crime; but externally only: the fiendish spirit, 
the consciousness of wickedness, is absent from them. 
Nothing approaching the horrors of that crime is re- 
corded in the annals of the French Revolution, which 
was the work of brutally ignorant men who had suffered 
ages of heartless oppression and degradation. Nothing 
in the proceedings of wholly savage and barbarous races 
is to be mentioned in the same day with it. And not 
only is it in itself unspeakably hideous, but it is devoid 
of the least shadow of justification. There were judges 
and juries only too eager to try and hang; it was partly 
for fear that their victim would be tried and hanged be- 
fore they could get at him that these bloodthirsty cow- 
ards, and traitors to their country, were so hot upon his 
trail, Not justice, but to drink blood and rend asunder 
carrion was their aim. Can any one witness such a 
scene, or read of it, and imagine anything in hell more 
shameful? Picture it: bring it before your mind: see 
the features of the actors, contorted out of human sem- 
blance; hear their yells and snarlings; observe their 
snatchings, rippings, and stampings. Are these lost 
souls in hell?—Oh, no: these are Americans; these are 
Christians; these are the heirs of the ages. They are 
engaged in a great moral reform; they are admonish- 
ing their erring brother—yonder mass of rent and raw 
and earth-polluted flesh and entrails—that he ought 
to abstain from violence and incontinence, and be self- 
restrained, and virtuous, and Jaw-observing, and God- 
fearing, like themselves.—We have schools, of course, 
and a Constitution, and churches, and police, and juries; 
but the better way to civilize the negro, and to win him 
to our own level. is to rush upon him three hundred 
strong, stamp him into jelly, snatch him into shreds, 
wrench his head from his body, shoot him into frag- 
ments, saturate him with oil, and set -him on fire. The 
only trouble is, he doesn’t last long enough to afford us 
all our chance at him; but, on the other hand, there 
are plenty of him left, and there is as much opportu- 
nity for torture in one as in another. Be patient; there 
will be another ‘‘assault’’ before long; and then—first 
come, first served. Let us therefore meanwhile disperse 
quietly to our homes, ‘‘well-satisfied with our work.” 


The negro-torturing industry began, I believe, in 
Florida seven or eight years ago; since then it has 
spread up the valley of the Mississippi, and has put 
forth healthy branches into the eastern States, includ- 
ing our own next-door neighbor, New Jersey. Lynch- 
ing was in the first instances resorted to on the plea 
that other negroes would by such examples be so terror- 
ized that they would forever after be restrained from 
committing their crime. Have ‘‘assaults’’ diminished 
in frequency since then?—They have increased tenfold: 
from being rare and sporadic, they have become the 
commonplaces of every week. From being confined to 
a limited area, they havé spread all over the Union. 
And the assaulters are not now satisfied with commit- 
ting the mere assault. One lesson they have learned 
from the reprisals of the whites—they have learned to 
murder and mutilate their victims, in the hope of de- 
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stroying their identity. The panic caused by the re- 
venges does not deter from the crime: it first multiplies 
it, by calling attention to it, and inducing the ignorant 
and helpless perpetrators to yield to morbid broodings 
that can have but one issue; and then, the evil being 
done, it prompts them to do what they can to protect 
themselves from its effects. It may safely be asserted 
that every negro-torturing bee is the occasion of ten 
white women being assaulted, who would otherwise 
have gone unscathed. If the torturing goes on, the 
ratio will increase, until the time will come when no 
American white woman will be safe. And they may 
blame for it, not the negroes, but their own husbands, 
fathers, brothers and sons, who took the law into their 
own hands, and made it a saturnalia of hell. 

They may blame them, not only for the spread of 
the crime, but for its existence. The negro culprits are 
ignorant, lustful, vicious, devoid of self-restraint. Why 
are they so? Is it because they have been gently and 
humanely treated? Is it because we have been at pains 
to enlighten and uplift them, to train them in habits of 
self-control and self-reliance, to set them examples of a 
self-respecting, self-denying, Christian life; is it because 
we have sought to impress upon them the true signifi- 
cance of the American ideal, have ungrudgingly admitted 
them to our favor and companionship, have showed them 
that as children of a common Creator we loved them, 
that as victims of past misfortune we had compassion 
for them, and that as destined co-inheritors with us of 
the fortunes of the Great Republic we countenance and 
instruct them?—Are these the causes of the negro’s 
degradation? 

Or is it because, having taken him from the outward 
restraints imposed by slavery. we have neglected to sub- 
stitute for them the inner restraints of moral, social and 
political responsibility? Is it because we have mocked 
him with the ostensible gift of the suffrage, at the same 
time making it impossible for him freely to exercise it? 
Is it that we have permitted and encouraged him to in- 
dulge all his natural, animal propensities, never check- 
ing him or heeding him until they brought him in col- 
lision with our own convenience and security? Is it 
because we proclaim his equality with us in our public 
preambles, and deny it in our practical procedure? Is 
it because we caress and exalt him in theory, and de- 
spise, oppress, and elbow him in fact? In short, have 
we kept him enslaved in mind and nature, while free- 
ing him in body? Have we treated him like a dog, and 
then torn him in pieces for not conducting himself like 
an ascetic? 

History records no epidemic of civic crime more re- 
markable and detestable than this, It is the black flower 
of our national lack of conscience and of personal sense 
of responsibility. Its shame is not confined to the act- 
ual murderers; it stains the garments of us all. Its 
consequences cannot yet be foretold in their entirety, 
but we may rest assured that they will be fully com- 
mensurate with the character of the offense. We have 
not even cared to denounce and disown the acts. Our 
State governors, being appealed to, discuss them in half- 
hearted tones of reproof or regret; or else frankly de- 
fend them as justifiable under the circumstances! What 
circumstances? Have there ever been circumstances in 
human annals when crime extirpated crime? 

A feeling of pleased anticipation steals over us as we 
learn that the Man in the Balloon has really started on 
his voyage to the North Pole. Few of us know why it 
is scientifically desirable to get tothe North Pole. There 
are good solid reasons for it: but what we are curious 
about is the Pole itself. Probably, had it not been 
named the Pole, and had not the word pole been indis- 
solubly belayed to the idea of a straight stick of timber 
or of metal protruding from the earth, we should not 
have been so much captivated with the notion. It is 
also an element of charm that when we get to the Pole 
it will not take us more than turning on our heel to cir- 
cumnavigate, so to say, the terraqueous globe; there 
will be no direction in which we can travel except 
south; and so on, through a number of child's geog- 
raphy marvels. Moreover, there is no telling what 
strange countries may grow round this mystic spot. 
Perhaps Captain Symmes was right, and the place 
where the Pole ought to be is supplied by a vast hole, 

a thousand miles in diameter, leading to nice apart- 
ments within the planet, lighted by reflections and bent 
rays. Possibly the lost Atlantis is here, or the Garden 
of Eden, guarded since Adam by the cherubim with the 
swords of icy fire; it is very plausible that the concep- 
tion of those cherubic swords originated in the quiver- 
ing play of those long Excaliburs of the sky which we 
call Aurora Borealis. Atall events, though the cherubs, 
or somethiag, have kept us back hitherto, we are all 
right in the air; it is almost too easy, in fact, for an 
enterprise that has cost so much in the past. 

Nevertheless I once went there by a route easier yet; 
for it did not involve so much as getting out of my chair 
at home. It was during a summer at the seaside; we 
had a lot of young folks in the house; and by way of 
providing entertainment for them -when it rained I 
whittled a planchette out of the cover of a cigar-box. 
I bored a hole in one end for the pencil, and two for 
pegs at the other corners of the heart-shaped contriv- 
ance; and then we set out. So far from amusing a 
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rainy day merely, that planchette wrought a spell upon 
all and ‘sundry, young and old, which kept them from 
their tennis and their boating, and even from their 
loungings along the moonlit beach in the evenings, with 
the music of the surf to chime in with the impassioned 
pauses of their speech. I have seen many planchettes 
since then; but never one that approached the activity 
and imaginative power of this. At length it was pro- 
posed that, since we had visited most other places by 
planchette’s means (we had dwelt for four thrilling 
weeks ona star in the Great Bear, for one thing), we 
should settle the mystery about the North Pole; it was 
a good hot summer, a good season for Poling. Accord- 
ingly two of us sat down, a sheet of smooth brown wrap- 
ping paper was spread out on the table, the instrument 
of mystery was fitted with a newly-sharpened pencil 
and placed in position, a secretary was appointed to 
take down the interview verbatim in our famous Plan- 
chette Book; the word was given, and we were off, 





“Go to the North Pole, please, Planchie, and let us 
know all about it.’’ Nothing more than that was re- 
quired. The instrument—it had long ago become more 
like a living creature to us—remained quite still, but we 
knew, somehow, that it was traveling, and we waited 
with assurance. We seemed to hear, with the mental 
ear, the humming of those mighty currents of force 
along which it was speeding. But when I tell you that 
it had often covered the distance to the Great Bear in- 
side of five minutes, you will understand that no long 
time was wasted in arriving at the Pole. The pencil 
moved a little, as if the voyager were settling down 
from his flight. Was he at the North Pole?—Yes, he 
said, he was.—Oh, Planchie, how does it look? Planchie 
began to write. In reply to our thick-flying questions 
he, step by step, described every object in this new 
world, and made drawings of the houses, domestic uten- 
sils, weapons of war, and typical inhabitants. He ob- 
served that, although several persons from the outer 
world had from time to time penetrated to the Pole, 
none had ever come thence to us. It was a country 
from whose bourne no traveler returned, and from which 
no original inhabitant emigrated. Indeed, why should 
they? It isa delightful place, with an even and tem- 
perate climate (about seventy, if I remember right, the 
year round), and a most agreeable and intelligent popu- 
lation. Ihave the map which planchette drew of the 
place; it is a large island, about the size of the British 
Isles all lumped together. By the way, in respect of 
this map an incident occurred which I will quote in or- 
der to establish the veracity and trustworthiness cf our 
Planchie, which I see some of you are beginning to 
doubt. I mislaid the map upon a time, and after hunt- 
ing high and low for it, it was suggested that Pianchie 
be asked to draw another. Now I believed in Planchie, 
as one gentleman does believe another, even when both 
are concerned with romantic literature; but I did not 
think it quite courteous to put him to such trouble as 
this. The coast line which he had drawn on the pre- 
vious occasion had been very complicated and indented ; 
Icould no more have pretended to recall its ins and outs 
myself than I could have gone north and surveyed it 
thatafternoon. Ihardly thought, in short, that Planchie 
would consent to do this thing, or that, if he did, the 
attempt would succeed. No one present remembered 
any more of the contour of the map than I did; but ali 
had an idea of it more or less undefined; so that if 
Planchie did not keep somewhere within bounds in his 
reproduction, we should know it, and his credit would 
suffer, But young people care little for reputations. 
Planchie was asked to reproduce his map, and was put 
in position for the feat. 


His first act was to turn round sharply and say that 
he had made a map for us already. I thought this a 
clever device to pull himself out of a hole: Shakespeare 
never repeats, and why should Planchie? But some one 
rejoined, in reply to Planchie, that the map he had 
drawn had been lost, and we wanted one more. Planchie 
was a little grumpy about it; but at last he shook him- 
self together, fetched a big sweep across the paper, and 
starting at a certain point near the left hand top corner, 
he traced with great swiftness the outline of an island; 
out ran the capes, in darted the bays, here debouched 
a river, there entered an inclosed harbor, yonder zig- 
zagged a coast-line; and all was drawn with such firm- 
ness and confidence that I was in doubt whether to think 
Planghie was putting up the bluff of his career, or what! 
In a couple of minutes the map was done, and most of 
us agreed that it bore a very colorable likeness to the 
original. Planchie said nothing; there is no gauging the 
character of that strange little creature. His triumph 
did not come till a week later. Then, some one turned 
up the old original map, in the bottom of a drawer. 
“‘Let’s compare 'em!"’ was the heartless cry. I discour- 
aged the idea; said it would be discourteous; but it was 
nouse. They would have it. They were placed side by 
side. The copy was a good deal smaller than the origi- 
nal. But it was plain at the first glance that the like- 
ness between them was more than general. The more 
they were examined, the more they coincided. At 
length we took the pains to cut the smaller one out, 
following the line drawn by Planchie; and then we 
placed it inside the larger one.- I assure you that they 
coincided, jog for jog, from start to finish. The more 
I reflect upon this achievement, the mcre astonishing it’ 
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appears; for there were no latitude and longitude lines 
for guidance in either case, and both were drawn with 


a single, running journey of the pencil. As to whether 
the coast line of the Polar continent will be found to 
coincide with my maps, I am not concerned to say ; -but 
really I think Planchie performed as remarkable a feat 
in reproducing that map as Monsieur Andree or Mr. 
Peary will in discovering the place itself. 

I would print the map and the description of the 
country here, but that courtesy toward the gallant aero- 
naut forbids me to anticipate the results of his honor- 
able effort. We ought to hear from him this week, if 
there happens to be an Alaskan telegraph line where he 
lands. 

The rowing of that boy Ten Eyck at Henley has had 
the usual effect of such things. By ‘‘such things’’ I 
mean that, when we thoroughly thrash the English, as 
we always do when we give our attention to it, they 
take it exceeding ill, and try to sneak out of the situa- 
tion by crying that we didn't play fair. This was the 
course they adopted in the sailing regatta for the America 
Cup; and now they are at it again about the Diamond 
Sculls. They accuse Ten Eyck of being a professional ; 
or at least of not being an amateur; or, anyhow, if he 
is an amateur, he hasa father who was a professional ; 
and besides, he once went out at six in the morning and 
rowed the course, and made time; and though his father 
explained that he chose that hour because the water was 
clear then, and that he had informed all inquirers what 
the time was, still the English did not like it; and when 
the boy, with scarce an effort, outrowed the best man 
in England, who had beaten the record himself, they 
were quite certain it was al] wrong, and actuaily al- 
lowed him to finish without a single cheer. And then 
Mr. Blackstaffe, who may be an amateur, but is cer- 
tainly a cad, wanted to protest the race; but Mr. Willan 
was reluctantly obliged to tell him that, really, it was 
a little too late to do that. Mr. Willan, who was a 
member of the Oxford Four that defeated Harvard in 
the sixties, made the presentation speech in terms so un- 
gracious that I wonder Ten Eyck didn’t turn his back 
on him and bid him keep his old Sculls and be damned. 
And this very Sunday morning as ever is, I am sur- 
prised and grieved to find our esteemed ‘‘Herald”’ tak- 
ing the English side of the matter, and declaring that if 
young Ten Eyck isn’t exactly a professional now, at all 
events he may become one later; and that really the 
Henley Regatta was not designed for persons of quite 
that social grade, don’t you know. That is the most 
straight-out piece of snobbery that has been seen in an 
American newspaper in a generation. Iam afraid the 
English will have to take us for what we are, and not 
go behind the record; it was very annoying to them, in 
1776 and along there, to be forced to turn tail to a lot of 
uncultivated Yankee farmers; it is vexing, now, to be 
shown the way down Henley course by a child not yet 
out of his teens, whose father made money by his skill 
in oarsmanship a generation ago. But young Ten Eyck 
is an American. gentleman, if such a thing there be; we 
have none who can lay better claim to the title; and 
until he beat that gentleman Blackstaffe he might have 
had a chance of being received as a gentleman by the 
Henley Committee. I don’t care for the committee, 
but I am very sorry about the ‘‘Herald’’; it is not a 
good year in this country for quite so much superfine- 
ness; we are rather in the way of revising our concep- 
tion of what a gentleman actually is; and it would be a 
positive loss if the ‘‘Herald’’ should ever be adjudged 
not to fill the bill. Let me affectionately suggest that 
it disown that little editorial, and confess that it was 
thinking of something else when it let it slip in. 
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THE KOL-IRA, 


BY SVETOZAR I, TONJOROFF., 


Tue blazing sun trembled on the rim of the desert 
for a moment, and then sank into the sand with a sud- 
den drop, sharp and distinct as the click of a Martini- 
Henry. . 

Out in the Bay of Aden her Majesty's fleet flickered 
for a space in the red light like phantom ships on a 
phantom sea, and then night stole upon the earth as 
swift and as silent as a thief of the desert. 

The fear of desolation was in the air. For three 
weeks the sun-baked gtreets had echoed with the ‘Ahi, 
ahi,’’ of the hired mourners as they hurried the swol- 
len and purple corpses out of the city gate and into 
throe feet of earth just beyond. 

“The Christian dogs will not believe my word, but I 
swear to the Presence that I saw it with my own eyes, 
and, by Allah, I talk true talk.”’ 

Abu Ibn Hamish spoke musingly, talking partly to 
me and partly to himself, as he sat cross-legged on a 
faded mat in the Kahvené near the old willow tree by 
the well, and gurgled at his hookah. 

‘Here, boy, another ember!’’ wheezed the Abu in 
his husky, asthmatic voice, as he became aware that 
the fire in his hookah-bowl was out. The Kahvedji 
brought a piece of glowing charcoal between the tips of 
a short, stumpy pair of brazen tongs. 

‘Yea, by Allah, it is just as I say. And perhaps, as 
the Presence has smiled upon me and has caused my 
hookah-bow] to be filled at his expense, he will believe 


“me,” 
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The Abu puffed a cloud of blue smoke against the 
lantern that flickered among the sickly trailing vines 
about the lattice of the veranda, and shook his head 
slowly from side to side. 

“The Ingeleez is fighting with Allah. The Kol-Ira, 
the Black Death, came straight from the hand of Allah, 
and these eyes saw it when it came. Let the Presence 
have it well in his mind that it will not depart until the 
word of Allah calls it away. The Presence has frowned? 
Let my master be not vexed at the word of the worm, 
his servant. My eyes have seen what they have seen, 
and my soul knows what it knows, and it will not be 
otherwise for all the frowns on the high and serene 
brow of the Ingeleez Bey.”’ ; 

“You say that you saw it, Abu? 
see?”’ * 

““My eyes saw the Kol-Ira coming into Aden, and I 
know what I know. Allah be praised.’’ 

For several minutes the eyes of the Abu stared into 
the hookah-bowl as the ember glowed and reddened 
with each puff. Then he took the mouthpiece from 
between his teeth, rested one hand upon his knee and 
smoothed his beard wearily with the other. 

“The Presence wishes to know? What good will 
that be if his soul does not believe? Am I to turn a liar 
in my old age? Besides, the Ingeleez has been gracious 
tome. I have basked in the light of his eyes, and have 
smoked many hookah-pipes at his expense, so that I 
have dwelt in gardens of pleasure. But that is the way 
with the unbelievers. They come here and they tear up 
the streets and throw much lime about and build fires in 
the market-place to burn the refuse of the earth, and 
then they rub their hands and say to themselves, ‘Mash- 
allah, mashallah, in an hour, or a day, or a’ week, the 
Kol-Ira shall be no more and we will laugh in the beard 
of Allah.’ As for me—the Presence knows that I shall 
not turn liar at the end of my days. Another hookah? 
May the mercies of the Presence be remembered. All 
unbelievers are not dogs, and the Ingeleez Bey is better 
than some Moslems.”’ 

Then came another period of silence, broken only by 
the gurgling of the hookah and the wheezing of the 
Abu’'s breath. Presently the muezzin wailed out the 
evening prayer from the platform of the mosque that 
stands in the market-place over against the fountain 
that is now dry. 

The Abu looked up at me and said musingly, ‘‘Abu 
Ibn Hamish has heard the muezzin call the faithful to 
prayer from childhood to old age, ninety and three 
years. I shall hear him only a short time more.” 

He laid down the hookah-mouthpiece on the mat and 
counted thoughtfully on his fingers, ‘‘I shall hear him 
only six—seven—eight times more, and then—’’ 

The sentence was left unfinished, and the Abu re- 
placed the mouthpiece complacently between his teeth, 
purring to himself, ‘‘Ishallah, Ishallah, as it is written 
so shall it be. I have dwelt in paradise, because the 
Presence has thrown the light of his eyes upon me, and 
has caused my hookah-bow] to be filled with a free and 
plentiful hand. And now I will tell him a word of 
wisdom, that he may be guided by it and sleep the sleep 
of the fearless. 

“The Black Death is going away. How does my 
soul know it? Did I not tell the Presence that my eyes 
saw the death coming into Aden? It came as an old 
woman who rode in the rear of a caravan, Your serv- 
ant, the worm, was sitting where he is sitting now, 
smoking his hookah-pipe and thinking of many things 
that he had seen in the desert and upon the sea. The 
Kahvedji—may the evil eye strike him because of the 
many half-filled hookah-bow]ls that he has given me for 
just and full measure!—the Kahvedji lay on his bench 
sleeping the sleep of a donkey, and the place was empty 
save for that thief and liar and unbeliever at heart, and 
myself who am now basking in the radiance of the 
Presence. 

“It was just before the first crowing of the cocks, and 
the moon was pouring down white upon the desert, 
even as it is now. The Presence may think that my 
eyes had closed in slumber, or that I had partaken of 
the heavenly drug. Let not the Ingeleez Bey scoff at 
the words of his servant when he tells him that he was 
watchful, and that his eyes looked out upon the desert 
as they do now. My ears heard the tinkling of camels’ 
bells, and in a breath there passed. before my eyes, and 
up this road that the Bey is looking upon now, a cara- 
van covered with the dust of the desert, and clothed in 
the rags of many days. Each hadji sat in his saddle 
muffled to the ears in his burnous, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left. There was no sound of tread- 
ing, but only the tinkle of the bells, and the caravan 
passed straight into the market-place, although the 
gates of the city had long been closed upon its sleeping 
happiness. 

“The Presence smiles? 
take my true talk lightly. 

“In the rear of the caravan there rode an old hanum 
on a camel that had nothing but bones within its skin, 
and holes where the eyes should be. Your servant was 
about to wake that sleeping hound of a Kahvedji—on 
whom may the Prophet send a thousand and one curses! 
—when the old hanum raised her arm and beckoned him 
to her side. The camel that bore her stopped in the 
middle of the road, just where the Presence sees that 
white stone. The hanum’s face was covered with a 
ragged veil, and there was nothing but rags upon her— 


And what did you 


Let him not be in haste to 


nothing but the rags of many days, as your servant lives 
and breathes and smokes the hookah which the Bey has 
commanded to be filled for me in a heaping measure, 
Presently she spoke: ‘Abu Ibn Hamish, do you know 
me? I am the Kol-Ira, the Black Death, and I have 
come to carry away half of Aden. I shall be here for a 
month and a day, and you I shall carry away last cf 
all.’ 

“Then the caravan moved toward the market-place, 
and Isaw it no more. When day broke these ears heard 
the ‘Ahi, ahi,’ of the hired mourners as they carried out 
the first of the dead. And I am to be the last. 

“The Presence is going away? Let him look to the 
steps of his feet, lest he stumble into the well in the 
courtyard.”’ 


“Who told you that story, Jenkins?’’ asked young 
Stover, who had come out from England two weeks 
before to fight the plague. “It must be that old booby, 
Ibn Hamish. Who is he anyway?” 

“‘A harmless sort of idiot, who passes for a wise man 
among his people,”’ replied a subaltern who was balanc- 
ing himself on a camp-stool and vainly trying to inter- 
est,himself in a back number of the London “Times.” 

Thereupon Stover launched out upon a lecture on 
superstition, The young surgeon was fresh out of 
civilization and did not have so much as an inkling of 
the backward and sidewise workings of the Oriental 
mind. His eloquence was cut short by the appearance 
of my Arab servant, who salaamed profoundly before 
me. 

‘May the Presence be not moved to anger, but there 
is a messenger at the door who craves that he may be 
permitted to see the light of your eyes.”’ 

“‘A messenger? And what does he want of me?’’ 

‘May 1 be forgiven if I speak, but the dead dog will 
not tell me what he wants. He comes from the Abu 
Ibn Hamish, may it please the Ingeleez Bey.”’ 

The Abu had been taken with the plague, said the 
messenger, and would I be so gracigus and merciful as 
to go and see him? I threw my fatigue coat over my 
arm, in anticipation of a return during the cold of the 
night, and followed the messenger. 

I found the Abu where I had last seen him, sitting 
on the veranda of the Kahvene which had been his 
dwelling-place apparently for years. He was staring 
soberly at the smoke that curled up from the hookah. 

“The Presence is here? May your servant be for- 
given, but. I wish to tell you a word, and you shall see 
before to-morrow’s sun that I have spoken truth. 
Ishallah, you shall see.” 

‘‘What can I do for you, Abu? The messenger told 
me that you were stricken with the plague, and I came 
to you at once. Do stricken men smoke the hookah and 
make bad jests?”’ 

“The Presence is smiling the smile of the unbeliever. 
But let him be not moved to anger. My time is coming 
even now. The Ingeleez Bey sees the sun? It is now 
the height of a man away from the top of the mosque. 
In two hours it will sink into the desert, and the soul of 
Abu Ibn Hamish will go out with it.” 

The Abu smoothed his beard and stared into the 
curling smoke of the hookah with the stare of convic- 
tion. Above the Kahvene a flock of crows flew noisily 
by with a slow, heavy flight, as if the birds were gorged 
with feast of the desert. They were coming from the 
south wall of the city, where the corpses were being 
buried under three feet of earth in spite of all that we 
could do to prevent it. 

‘‘How do I know it?’’ mused the Abu. ‘‘The Pres- 
ence has not asked the question, but I know that it is 
between his teeth. I have not turned liar in the last 
day of my life, and the Ingeleez Bey will believe the 
true word which I will speak into his ear. A cup of 
coffee? The Presence is gracious beyond the power of 
words to tell, and it shall be remembered to him when 
he is crossing over the deep place of Gehenna on the 
sharp of the sword of Mahomet. 

*“My eyes have seen the old hanum who rode into 
Aden on the back of the camel that has holes where its 
eyes should be. My eyes saw her before the breaking 
of the morning, and my ears heard the words that came 
from her purple lips, ‘Abu Ibn Hamish, do you know 
me? I am the Kol-Ira, the Black Death, and I shall 
pass on to Mecca after the sun sinks into the desert this 
night. And you shall be the last to die in Aden, be- 
cause you have lived many days and your hands are 
clean with the doing of many good deeds.’ 

‘The Presence does not believe me? The sun is going 
down even now, and you shall see that I have spoken a 
true word—ay, as true as the word of the Prophet.” 

I do not remember distinctly all that happened after 
that. It all came with such grewsome suddenness. The 
sun had hardly gone down when the Abu laid aside the 
——- of the hookah, and complained of feeling 
cold, 

“The Kol-Ira is passing away into the Desert. The 
Presence will see it no more in Aden.” 

Even while he was saying these words he grew 
purple about the lips, and presently he bent over with 
a sharp, asthmatic cough, as if something had kicked 
him in the stomach, and before morning I heard the 
‘Ahi, ahi,’ of the hired mourners as they hurried the 
corpse of Abu Ibn Hamish out of the city gate. He 
was the last victim of the plague in Aden. 
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